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State of the BAROMETER, in inches and decimals, 
and of Farenheit’s THERMOMETER, in the 
open air, taken in the morning before sunarise, 
and at noon; and the quantity of rain-water 
fallen, in inches and decimals, from April 
26. to May 25. 1808, in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh. 


Barom. Thermom, Rain. Weather. 
Apmil In. Pts 


“6 | 30.05] 37 40 | ——— | Cloudy 
27 | 30.08) 37 | 52 | —— | Clear 
28 | 30.09] 36 | 52 | —— | Cloudy 
29 | 29.95! 37 | 48 | —— | Ditto 
30 | 29.75] 40 | 59 | ——— | Clear 
1 | 29.98] 45 | 58 | —— | Ditto 
$0.95] 49 | 57 | —— | Cloudy 
${ 29.9 | 44 | 57 | ——— | Clear 
4} 29.89} 42 | 67 | ——— | Ditto 
5 | 29.87) 53 | 65 | Cloudy 
6 | 29.65} 47 | 65 Clear 


7 | 29.63) 55 70 | 0.04 Showers 
S$ | 29.68} 51 | 51 |] 0.02 Ditto 
9 | 29.6 | 44 | 55 | 1.05 Rain 

10 | 29.681} 45 | 55 | 0.2 Ditto 
11 |} 29.67} 49 | 60 | 0.01 Showers 
12; 29.92] 51 | 62 | 0.04 Ditto 
13 | $0.04) 52 | 64] O.1 Rain 
] 4 $0.02 52 60 —— Clear 
15 | 30.03 | 54 | 67 | ——— | Ditto 
16 | 30.08} 50 | 67 | ———— | Ditto 
17 | 30. 50 | 58 | ———_ | Ditto 
18 | $0.15) 42 |; 65 | | Ditto 
19 | 30.1 | 47 | 67 | ——— | Ditto 
20 | 80.05; 52 | 77 | ——_e | Ditto 
21] 29.4 1} 53 | 67 | ——— | Ditto 
22 | 29.751 47 | 67 | ao Ditto 
23 | 29.641} 42 | 52 | 0.15 | Rain 
24+ | 26.9 | 44 | 57 | O01 Showers 
#5} 29.95} 46 | 53 1 @3 Rain 


Quantity of Rain, 1.92 


High Water at Lerrs 
For June 1808. 


Morn Even. 
Days. ULM. 


8 7 
Th 8 $l 56 
Fr. 3 9 9 
4 10 14 10 41 
Su. 5 ll 9 37 
Tu. 7 O36 1 6 
W. 8 136 2 G6 
Th 9 237 3 6 
Fr. 10 S$ 4 4 
Sa.]l] 432 458 
Su.l2Q 525 549 
M.13 615) 6 36 
Tu.lt 659 7 
W.15 %745 8&8 4 
Thl6 826 & 47 
Fr.17 9 8 929 


Tu.2]1 7 
W.22 O32 057 
Th23 122 1 47 
Fr, 24 2123 235 
Sa. 25 3 4 3 30 
Su. 26 $55 +4 20 
M. 27 445 5 10 
Tu.28 5 34 559 
W, 2 6 23 6 45 
Th.30 7138 7 30 


MOON’s PHASES 
For 1808. 


Apparent time at Edinbut 
D. H. M. 

First Quart. 2. 0.11. morn. 

Full Moon, 8. 3.22. afern- 

Last Quart.15. 9. 56. even. 

New Moon, 24. 0. 44. morn 


June 4. King George III. born, 1738. 
5. Duke of Cumberland born, 1771}. 


21. Longest day. 
21. Midsummer. 


Fhe 


| 
| 
} Sa. 18 950 1012 
Su. 19 10 34 10 57 
if M. 20 11 20 11 48 
| 
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Account of CARLISLE CASTLE. 


TH frontispiece to this Magazine 
represents the Castle of Carlisle, 
with one of the famous ash trees plant- 
ed by Mary Queen of Scots, during 
her residence in that ancient fortress. 
It is rendered more interesting by a 
most sacrilegious act which was perpe- 
trated by the engineer who superin- 
tended some improvements in the Cas- 
tle. Carlisle Castle was the place al- 
lotted to the unfortunate Queen after 
she had taken refuge in the dominions 
of her sister sovereign. Here the un- 
happy fugitive passed many months 
under the care of Lord Scroop, who 
was then warden of the western mar- 
ches. The rooms are still shown 
which were dignified by that beautiful 
and interesting Queen’s presence.— 
A terrace-walk on which she was per- 
mitted to take exercise still retains the 
name of the lady’s-walk 3 this walk was 
shaded by some stately ash trees, 
Whose towering branches almost co- 
vered the old Portcullis gate. Tradi- 
tion had assigned the origin of these 
trees to Mary, and it was always said 
they were planted by her ewn hand. 
As suck, they were sacred in the eye 
of every lover of beauty, and though 
they were truly beautiful objects as 


appendages to an ancient building, yet 
they were viewed with a double inte- 
rest when connected with a name so 
truly interesting. But these trees 
were, with a disregard to every thing 
that could be urged to the contrary, 
consigned to the axe, and sold for a 
few guineas! One of them was said to 
be the largest ash tree in Cumberland, 
and contained many hundred square 
feet. An act of such unthinking bar- 
barity did not escape the punishment 
it deserved. A statement of the cir- 
cumstances, drawn up by a person re- 
sident in Carlisle, was repeated in all 
the public newspapers, and through 
the medium of some of these reached 
the knowledge of the Board of Ord- 
nance, who immediately imstituted an 
inquiry respecting the conduct of the 
engineer. He was immediately sus- 
pended, and escaped future punish+ 
ment by a sudden and unexpected 
death. Though the money was re- 
funded, the reverend trees were for 
ever levelled ! and they are preserved 
only by the draftsman’s care, and the 
tenacious remembrance of the inhabi- 
tants. 

To our readers who are acquainted 
with the intimate sennection —_ 
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subsisted between this part of the uni- 
ted kingdom and Carlisle, we make 
no apology for introducmg to their 
notice the following historical sketch 
of that city, drawn up by a learned 
correspondent. 


Hist.ry and Description of the City of 
CARLISLE. 

NTIQUARIES and_ historians 

seem to disagree in fixing the de- 
tivation of the name of Calsle. It 
was called by the Homans and Britons 
Luguvallam, and Lugubaliium, or Lvu- 
guballia: the Saxons termed it Lue/ ; 
and the Saxon word Cacr (aneaning a 
city) being joined thereto, Cacr Level 
has probably, by an ¢asy corruption, 
been changed to its present name 
Carlisle. 

Carlisle is allowed by all writers to 
be of great antiquity; but its origin 
and ancient history are lost in the ma- 
zes ot uncertainty. It seems to have 
been a place of unportance in the time 
of the Romans ; not so much, however, 
a station of defence, as of rest during 
intervals of tranquillity. After the 
retreat of the Romans, it is supposed, 
this place was evacuated by the Bni- 
tons, and soon laid waste by the de- 
structive irruption of the northemn 
maurauders. It is pretty certain that 
King Egfrid caused Carlisle to be re- 
built, and fortitied # with a wall: and, 
from the reign of that king to the 
coming of the Danes, it is presumed 
to have been much augmented in im- 
portance and power. ‘These ravagers, 
however, after spreading devastation 
through Northumberland, proceeded 
to Carlisle, and are said to have burn- 
ed the town, thrown down the walls, 
and killed the inhabitants. In that 
State the city was left for near 200 
years, without an inhabitant, except 
a few Irish who lodged themselves 
among the ruins; so that large oaks 
grew in the desolate streets and among 

e ruins of houses. 


Thus did this city lie in ashes till 


the coming of William the Conquer- 
or; when Walter, a Norman pries, 
one of Wilham’s followers, began to 
rebuild it. William Rutus, afterwards, 
seeing the importance of this place as 
a western frontier, directed Walter to 
complete its rebuilding and fortifica- 
tion; which he performed, erecting 
many public edifices, and detending 
the whole by a perfect circumvalla- 
tion and strong fortress. A colony 
of Flemings (probably the artificers 
who raised the fortifications) were 
then placed here. But, shortly after, 
these were removed to North Wale: 
and the Isle of Anglesey 5 and the 
king replaced them with a colony of 
South Britons ; men used to husband- 
ry, and the culture of lands, tor the 
purpose of cultivating the Forest of 
Inglewood, hithertoin its original state, 
and to teach the natives the art of pro- 
fiting from the natural fertility of the 
soil, ‘ko this colony all the records 
agree in attributing the first regular 
tillace that was known in the tertile 
plains of Carlisle. But, notwithstand- 
ing these agricultural efforts, we find, 
7O years afterwards, that the vicinity 
of this town was not cleared of wood. 
About the beginning of the reign 
of King Stephen, Carlisle was seized 
by David King of Scotland ; which. 
together with the whole county, Sit 
phen afterwards ceded to him, with a 
View of procuring his aid against en- 
ry I]. In 1138, King David made 
this city the place of his retreat, atte: 
his dreadful overthrow at the battle of 
Standard. And here he received Al. 
beric, the Pope’s legate, by whose 40- 
fluence all the women captives were 
brought to Carlisle and set at liberty. 
He also obtained from the Scotch les 
ders a solemn promise, that, in future 
incursions, they would spare the churcl,, 
and with-hold their swords from the 
aged, from women, and infants: an 1D- 
jenction which humanity dictated, but 
which the savage customs of the corm 
tending nations had not admitted 10- 

to the modes of warfare. 
a 
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In 1158, Henry ii, and the Scoten 
King had an interview at Carlisle, re- 
lative to the resiitution of Cumberland 
to the former. ‘I'his meeting did not 
terminate pleasantly ; but it appears, 
that soon afterwards the English ob- 
tained and held quiet possession of this 
city, till a fruitless assault was made 
wpon itin 1173 by Willian the suc- 
cessor of Malcolm on the throne of 
Scotland. But returning the next 
year with an army of 80,000 men, he 
commenced a regular siege 5 the garri- 
son, under the command of Robert de 
Vaux, was reduced to the greatest dis- 
tress; and the town would probally 
soon have been in the hands of the 
Scots, had not Wailliam’s being made 
prisoner at Alnwick concurred with 
ether disastrous events for Scotland to 
put an end to the horrors of the war. 

. During this reign great part of the 
city suffered by fire, and the records 
and charters were destroyed. 

Alexander, King of Scotland, besie- 
ged and took Carlisle in the reign of 
King John ; but could not reduce the 
castle, which held out, and conunued 
in the hands of the English. | 

In 1292, great part of the city and 
cathedral, with the records, were de- 
stroved by an accidental fire: and, in 
1296, the Scots, after laying waste the 
county, approached Carlisle, burnt the 
suburbs, and attempted to take the 
city by storm ; but the bravery of the 
mhabitants obliged them to abandon 
their enterprize, and retreat to their 
own country. During the attack the 
women shewed astonishing valour ; 
they poured boiling water over the 
Walls upon the heads of their assai- 
lants, and performed other intrepid ac- 
tions, 

On the 4th of June, in the 99d Ed- 
ward I, half the city, as far as Ricker- 
Bate, was burnt down ; and three years 

ater that time King Edward I. resi- 
ded here for about five months, when 
_ te proceeded on his last expedition to- 


| ee Scotland, and died at Burgh-on- 
Dands, 


In the 9th of Edward IL. the King 
of Scotland besieged Carlisle in regu- 
lar torm, for ten days; but was obli- 
ged to make a precipitate retreat, and 
was pursued by the English with good 
effect. 

In the llth of Edward Hi. the 
Scots laid siege to Carlisle, and burnt 
the suburbs, but the city held out. 

In 1345, the Scots burnt this place, 
but were afterwards repulsed by the 
English. 

Carlisle, during Aske’s rebellion, iu 
the 29ih of Henry VIII. was besie- 
ged by an army of 8000 men. ‘Lhe 
garrison, however, found means to dis- 
comfit their designs; and they were af- 
terwards intercepted by the Duke of 
Norfolk, who ordered the leaders, with 
about seventy others, for immediate 
execution, and hung them on the city 
walls. 

In the 40th and 41st of Elizabeth 
a dreadful plague visited this place ; to 
which 1196 persons fell victims.— 
These were computed to be about one 
third of the inhabiiants. 

In 1644, Carlisle was surrendered 
to the Parliament forces under Lesley, 
after a siege and blockade of near 
eight months; in which time the dis- 
tress of the garrison was so great, that 
they cat dogs, horses, rats, &c. 

The last hostile acts of which Cas- 
lisle was the scene, were those in the 
Scotch rebellion in 1745 3; when it 
was taken possession of by the rebel 
army ; and afterwards retaken by the 
King’s forces, under the Duke of 
Cumberland. ‘The result of this tran- 
saction is too well known to need a 
repetition here. 

(Lo be concluded ia our next.) 


Proceedings of the WERNERIAN Na- 
TURAL Hisrorny Society. 


A? the last meeting of the Werne- 
rian Natural History Society, 

(14th Mav) Mr P. Walker read an 
Ac- 
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Account of the Birds that frequent the 
vicinity ot Edinburgh. Iie enume- 
rated 178 species; of which 11] belong 
to the genus Falco; 4 to Strix ; 1 La- 
nius,—8 Corvus; 1 Oriolus ; 1 Cucu- 
lus; 1 Picus; 1 Alvedo; 1 Upupa; 
1 Certhia. —2 Sturnus; 6 Turdus.— 
1 Ampelis; 2 Loxia; 7 Emberiza ; 
Fringilla; 1 Muscicapa; 5 Alauda; 
15 Motacilla; + Parus; 4 Hirando ; 
Caprimulgus,—-2 Coluinba.—-10 
Phasianus; 6 ‘Tetrao.—3 Ardea; 6 
Scolepax ; 7 ‘Vringa; 4 Charadrius ; 
1 Haematopus.—% Rallus ; 3 Fulica; 
4: Podiceps.--4 Alca ; 6 Cotymbus; 2 
Sterna; 12 Larus; 1 Procellaria; 5 
Merganser; 20 Anas; 4 Pelecanus. 
‘his account was accompanied with 
luteresting observations on the distinc- 
tions of several of the species, their 
changes of plumage at different ages 
and times of the year, and their kind 
ot food ; and specimens of some of the 
dubious ¢pecies were exhibited. 

At the same meeting, Mr Jameson 
read the following Mineralogical Que- 
ries, and stated the reasons that indu- 
ced him to consider the objects point- 
ed out by them, as deserving the par- 
ticlar attention of Mincralogists. 


Mineralogical Querics. 


1. In what species of rock are the 
metalliferous veins of ‘[T'yndrum situ- 
ated ; and what are the mincrals they 
contain ? 

“. Are the lead-glance veins of 
Strontian situated in Sienite; and 
what are their other geognostic rela- 
tions ? 

3. Are the trap-veins that traverse 
the mining-field at Strontian, basalt, 
porphyry-slaie, or greenstone ; or do 
all these different species of rock oc- 
cur in that district ? 

4. Does the quartz-rock of Scura- 
ber and Morven in Caithness, and of 
Portsoy, in Banffshire, occur in an un- 
conformable and over!y:ng position ; 
or does it belong to the conformable 


‘primitive rocks, as clay-slate or mica- 


slate ? 
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5. Does not the granular rock of 
Bennevis rather belong to the Sienite 
than the granite formation ? 

6, Does the rock of the hill of Kin- 
noul, wear Perth, belong to the Hatz. 
trap or newest tloetz-trap fermation ? 

7. Is the mountain of Cairnsmuir, in 
Galloway, composed of old granite ? 

8. What is the extent, and particu- 
lar geognostic relations, of the Black 
Pitchstone of Eskdale-Muir in Dum. 
iries-shire ? 

9. Does the Black Pitchsione of the 
Cheviot Hills belong to the newest 
tlaetz-trap formation ! 

10. On what formation does the por- 
phyry slate of Braid Hills, near kdin- 
burgh, rest; and what are the venigenous 
and imbedded fossils it contains ? 

11. What are the geognostic cha- 
racters and relations of the edge and 
flat coal-beds or seams in Mid-Lo- 
thian ? 

12. On what formation does the 
Calton-Hill, near Edinburgh, rest? 

13. Does the greenstone of Corstor- 
phine Hill belong to the independent 
coal formation ? 

14. Does not the hill, on which the 
town of Stirling is built, belong to the 
coal formation ? 

15. What are the geognostic cha- 
racters and relations of the veins that 
traverse, or are included in the green- 
stone of the independent coal forma- 
tion ? 
16. What are the characters of the 
Transition Greenstone of the South of 
Scotland ? ; 

17. What are the particular specieé 
of petrifactions that occur in the tran- 
sition limestone, near the Crook, on 
the road from Edinburgh to Moffaté 


View of the Origin, Formation, and 
Present State of the Russtan Navy: 


j HE first mention which we find 
of Russia as a naval power, 1s 1m 
the th century, when the Great WO 


lodimir reigned over that extensive 
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Present State of the Russian Navy. 


aountry. At that time, Russia laid 
wasie the shorés of the Black Sea, and 
struck tetror even into Constantinople. 
Yet the vessels, or rather Canoes, in 
which these formidable expeditions 
were undertaken, rather recal to us the 
navigation of the American Indians, 
than that of an European power. ‘Lhe 
foundation of the vessel was laid in a 
Jong stem of a tree hollowed out, and 
elevated on each side to the height of 
about twelve feet, by planks joined to 
it. In these vessels they sailed down 
the Borysthenes, till they came to the 
place where this river is crossed by 
ledges of rock, which prohibit all 
navigation. ‘Ihe vessels were then 
brought to the shore, and dragged for 
several miles over land, till they could 
again embark on the river, and navi- 
gate without interruption. In the de- 
cay of the Greek empire, these tleets 
plundered, with little resistance, the 
shores of the Black Sea, which then 
abounded in opulent and commercial 
cities. After continuing these incur- 
sions for some time without resistance, 
they at length ventured to attack the 
imperial city. ‘Fhey made four seve- 
fal attacks upon Constantinople, with 
Various success. At first, no expecta- 
tion being entertained of such an at- 
tack, and consequently no precautions 
taken, they passed without opposition 
the long strait of the Bosphorus, where 
theit rude vessels might easily have 
been stopped or destroyed; and having 
landed at the palace stairs, they pro- 
ceedéd directly to a church of the 
Virgin Mary. At another time, when 
Greeks, warned by experieuce, 
had secured the Bosphorus by a strong 
barrier of arms and fortifications, their 
Mmtrepid assailants without hesitation 
landed their boats, drew them over 
the isthmus, and sailed direct for the 
defenceless capital; while the Greeks, 
who supposed them to have sailed mi- 
Faculously over dry land, lost all cou- 
rage to resist them. 
It does not appear that in the sub- 
sequent periods of her history, Russia 


327 
made any considerable advances in na- 
vigation. Her country, comprising 2 
vast mass of inland territory, extended 
then neither to the Baltic on one side, 
nor the Euxine on the other, and in- 
stead of any hope of extending her 
possessions, she could with dithculty 
maintain them against the inroads of 
the Poles and ‘lartars. . She included 
indeed within her boundaries the free 
and commercial city of Great Novo- 
gorod ; but as that place was indebted 
tor its prosperity to its position near 
the Borysthenes, and its navigation, 
therefore, was entirely carried on by 
rivers, large vessels could not be em~- 
ployed with safety or advantage. Af- 
ter the destruction of this celebrated 
mart, the mercantile and naval ship-: 
ping of Russia sunk into a state of per- 
fect annihilation. Even from Ar- 
changel, where some trade was carried 
on, not a Russian vessel ever sailed : 
the commercial intercourse of that city 
with the European states, was carried 
on entirely in English or Dutch ves- 
sels. Russia had not a single vessel 
of any kind belonging to her, at the 
memorable era of the accession of Pe- 
ter the Great. ‘That Prince, whose 
active mind turned itself to every 
branch of public improvement, applicd 
hiinself with peculiar ardour to the 
formation of a navy 3 and this appears 
to have been a leading object in his 
most splendid and daring enterprizes. 
At first, however, there was nothing 
in Russia which could give him even 
the idea“of a navy. At last, he found 
upon the banks of a lake adjoming te 
one of his pleasure houses, a Dutch 
sloop which lay neglected and going 
to decay. ‘This object imstantly awa- 
kened in his mind the most magnifi- 
cent projects. He imimediately set 
about the construction of vessels ; but 
as in such an occupation the employ- 
ment of Muscovite workmen was out 
of the question, he was under the ne- 
cessity of procuring Dutch carpenters. 
By their means, he constructed upon 
the lake of Pereslaf, first vessels of 
small 
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small burden, and then fngates of four 
guns. He caused these vessels to en- 
gaye in mock fights with each other. 
An incident soon after occurred which 
unpressed on hun still more torcibly the 
mmportance of a navy. Having laid 
siege to Azof, he found it impossible 
to take that city so long as the Turks 
should have it im their power to send 
succours up the Don. He therefore 
procured Venetian artizans, who, con- 
structing gallies for him, enabled him 
to shut the mouth of that river, after 
which the place was obliged to sur- 
render. He tound, however, that to 
employ only foreigners was extremely 
inconvenient, and precluded the carry- 
ing his operations to any great extent. 
This consideration led him to the well- 
®nown and extraordinary measure of 
leaving his territories for the purpose 
of learning in person the art of ship- 
building. ‘The manner in which he ac- 
complished this unexampled determi- 
pation, is familiar to every reader.— 
After a residence of two years in Eng- 
and and Holland, he returned to his 
Rative country, completely master of 
the trade of a ship carpenter, which he 
appears to have valued above every 
other accomplishment. It was some 
time however before scope was afford- 
ed to histalentsin this way. Internal 
disturbances and foreign war confined 
bis attention for some time chiefly to mi- 
litary pursuits. But when, after being 
repeatedly beat, he at length succeed- 
ed in beating the Swedes, and in wrest- 
lng from them the provinces of Ingria 
end Livonia on the Baltic, he applied 
himself actively to the formation of a 
navy. He began with gallies, a spe- 
cies of vessels till then unknown in 
those seas, but the form of which were 
extremely well calculated for the rocky 
coasis of Sweden and Finland. Gra- 
dually enlarging their size, he was at 
length able to construct one of 90 
guns, entirely by Muscovite workmen, 
which was launched in 1718 amid 
universal acclamations. Already, in 
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1714, he had gained 2 naval victory 
over the Swedes, where he himself 
fought, in the capacity of Vice-Admi- 
ral. At his death, in 1725, he lett a 
marine of forty ships of the line and 
200 gallies. 

The acquisition of naval power 
seems, as already hinted, to have been 
the favourite object of the Uzar’s am- 
bition. Even his military enterprizes 
appear to have been chiefly directed 
towards the acquisition of sea coasi, us 
subservient to this object. Yet nature 
is not easily thwarted ; and though 
Russia has risen to the first rank ai..ong 
the military powers of Europe ; as a 
naval power, she has with dithculty 
maintained herself in the second rank. 
Her force in the Baltic appears to 
have rather decreased since the time of 
Peter ; since, in 1788, it fought with 
doubtful success against the Swedish 
fleet, consisting only of twenty sail of 
the line. But the successful wars car- 
ried on by the Empress Catherine a- 
gainst the Turks led to the formation 
of a navy upon the Black Sea. This 
ebject was accordingly accoinplished 
with great activity end success, and 
several successful engagements were 
fought against the Turkish fleet. The 
flotilla on the Caspian was in like man- 
ner formed about 1780, in consequence 
of the war which Russia was carrying 
on against Persia. It was extremely 
small, but as it has no rival there, it 
has been the undisputed mistress of 
that sea. 

By an official statement at the be- 
ginning of the present war, it would 
appear that Russia has in the Baltic 
20 sail of the line, carrying in all 1555 
guns, 14 frigates, carrying 426 guns, 
and 20 gallies carrying 220 guns. lu 
the Black Sea she has 12 sail of the 
line, 918 guns, and 4 frigates, 163 
guns. On the Caspian there were on- 
ly six small vessels, carrying in all 70 
guns. Atsea, 1] ships of the line 
760 guns. ‘Ten ships of the line were 
said to be building. 
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principal Crrves and Towns in SCOTLAND, according to 


LATION of the 
the Return of 1801. 


HOUSES. | PERSONS. | OCCUPATIONS. | 
n ' ~ fo) 
2 S 
\Cirizs AND Towns 3 | 3 | 
\N.B. The mark * in- 3. 
4)2213] 2 | 2 
ABERDEEN. 
Aberdeen,....... 1,755} 5,705] 7,194}20,403} 103) 10,450) 7,042] 17,597 
Old 1,983} 2842] 40} 4,060} 5,751, SIS) 2,652) 6,994] 9,011 
jPeterhead, 826) 1,254; 1,938; 2,558] 583 914) 2,994) 4,49! 
Huntly, 495) 51 1,349) 1,514} 595) 888) 1,380) 2,863 
490 21} 2,000) 1,215; 217) 1,623} 2,215 
410! 444] 1] 691] 170 GO} 1,534 | 
ARGYLE. 
1,582] — | 3,095} 3,998) 651 649) 5,783) 7,093 
Inverary & Glenary",| 375 440) — 986} 1,065; 114 215) 1,722) 2,95) 
Aya. 
AYP 727] 1,298] 18] 2,424) 3,068) 477] 4,861 154) 5,192 
1,091 | 2,153] 21 5,716] 4,863/1,140] 6,757 182) 3,079 
TIO] 1,205! 19] 1,850] 2,734] 336) 3,951] 287) 4,584 Abe 
537] 7) 1,554) 1,608]1,626) 1,812] 224) 3,162 
450 592] 17) L272) 1,161 1554 2,657 
BANFF. 
907} 13) 1,541 | 2.030; 616 429} 2,526] 3,571 
Keith 7231 9091 96) 1,972! 1,912] 495} 4355] 2,334] 3,284 
— 291 2 46y 168 481 427 | 1,076 
Berwick. 
4491 712] 21] 1.490] 1,667] 995] 499] 2,425.) 9,157 
‘Coldstream S90] S41] 8] 1,094] 1,235) 224 1,74) 2,266 
Lauder *,..... 9339 399} 10 $10 950}, 6°24 583] 1,766 
294] Gl 595| 675; TO} 125] 1,075] 1,27 
Bure, 
592! 1,150} 14} 2,495} 2,736} so2] 4,547 82] 5,231 
CAITHNESS. any 
84} 1,598] 2,030]1.044 572| 2,012] 3,626 
884 22} 1,781) 2,205'2,879) 1,015 924 3,986 
CLACKMANNAN, 
SO7] 1,287) 10] 2.416, 2,798! 174} 4,499] 5,214 
710} 29) 1,384] 1,577] 406] 150} 2,405] 2,96) 
Cromarry. 
410! 552) T) 956) 1,252] 262] 575] 1,371} 2,208 
Dumreries, 
1,263| 1,673] 12] 3,177) 4,111] 189] 612] 6,626] 7,98 
464 553) 7) 1.227) 1,343] 389 Stl] 1,840) 2,576 
468] 540} 104 1,054! 1,296] 94] 193] 2,063] 
496) 900! 1,153} 679 771 603] 2,055 
385| 6| 977] 1062] 1541 312} 1,593] 2,036 
DoNBARYON, 
Dunbarton, 318| 635) 11] 1,125] 1416] 197] 882] 1,532) 2,541 
dinburgh and Leith,| 9,002 | 18,993 | 38$ | 35,361 | 47,199} 1,540| 13,920] 66,910 | 82,56 ' 
Of which fer St An. | 
parish,....,., 1,932} 1,932) — | 4,294] 6,679] 18] 890] 10,065) 10,975 
~for Canon 448) 1,991)132] 2,561] 3,316] 17] 934] 4,726] 5,677 ig 
St Cuthberts,...] 1,808 | 7,007] 15 | 13,313] 16,823] 1,373] 5,606] 22,657 | 29,631 
other parishes,..| 3,304.) 4,986| 209] 6,658/12,373] 13| 3,275] 18,457 | 21,00: | 
South Leith,...| 715} 2,873] — | 5,279} 6,765] 2,897] 9,034] 12,044 
North ditto,....) 795| 8041 27] 1,355! 1,873 6! 318] 2,904] 3,228 
May 1808. (Lo be continued.) 
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small burden, and then frigates of four 
guns. He caused these vessels to en- 
gage in mock fights with each other. 
An incident soon atter occurred which 
unpressed on hun still more torcibly the 
tmportance of a navy. Having laid 
siege to Azof, he found it impossible 
to take that city so long as the ‘Turks 
should have it m their power to send 
succours up the Don. He therefore 
procured Venetim artizans, who, con- 
structing gallies for him, enabled him 
to shut the mouth of that river, after 
which the place was obliged to sur- 
render. He tound, however, that to 
employ only foreigners was extremely 
anconvenient, and precluded the carry- 
ing his operations to any great extent. 
This consideration led him to the well- 
anown and extraordinary measure of 
leaving his territories for the purpose 
of learning in person the art of ship- 
butlding. ‘Phe manner in which he ac- 
complished this unexampled determi- 
dation, is familiar to every reader. — 
After a residence of two years in Eng- 
tand and Holland, he returned to his 
rative country, completely master of 
the trade of a ship carpenter, which he 
appears to have valued above every 
other accomplishment. It was some 
time however before scope was afford- 
ed to his talents in this way. Internal 
disturbances and foreign war confined 
bis attention for some time chiefly to mi- 
litary pursuits. But when, after being 
repeatedly beat, he at length succeed- 
ed in beating the Swedes, and in wrest- 
ing from them the provinces of Ingria 
end Livonia on the Baltic, he applied 
himself actively to the formation of a 
navy. He began with gallies, a spe- 
cies of vessels till then unknown in 
those seas, but the form of which were 
extremely well calculated for the rocky 
coasts of Sweden and Finland. Gra- 
dually enlarging their size, he was at 
length able to construct one of 90 
guns, entirely by Muscovite workmen, 
which was launched in 1718 amid 
universal acclamations. Already, in 


1714, he had gained 2 naval victory 
over the Swedes, where he himself 
fought, in the capacity of Vice-Admi- 
ral. At his death, in 1725, he lett a 
marine of forty ships of the line and 
200 gallies. 

The acquisition of naval power 
seems, as already hinted, to have been 
the favourite object of the Uzar’s am- 
bition. Even his military enterprizes 
appear to have been chiefly directed 
towards the acquisition of sea coast, us 
subservient to this object. Yet nature 
is not easily thwarted ; and though 
Russia has risen to the first rank ai..ong 
the military powers of Europe ; as a 
naval power, she has with dithculty 
maintained herself in the second rank. 
Her force in the Baltic appears to 
have rather decreased since the tine of 
Peter; since, in 1788, it fought with 
doubtful success against the Swedish 
fleet, consisting only of twenty sail of 
the line. But the successful wars car- 
ried on by the Empress Catherine a- 
gainst the Turks led to the formation 
of a navy upon the Black Sea. This 
ebject was accordingly accomplished 
with great activity end success, and 
several successful engagements were 
fought against the Turkish fleet. The 
flotilla on the Caspian was in like man- 
ner formed about 1780, in consequence 
of the war which Russia was carrying 
on against Persia. Jt was extremely 
small, but as it has no rival there, it 
has been the undisputed mistress of 
that sea. 

By an official statement at the be- 
ginning of the present war, it would 
appear that Russia has in the Baltic 
20 sail of the line, carrying in all 155 
guns, 14 frigates, carrying 426 gums, 
and 20 gallies carrying 220 guns. tu 
the Black Sea she has 12 sail of the 
line, 918 guns, and 4 frigates, 163 
guns. On the Caspian there were on- 
ly six small vessels, carrying in all 70 
guns. Atsea, 11 ships of the ling 
760 guns. Ten ships of the line were 
said to be building. 
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firrincipal Cries and Towys in SCOTLAND, according to 
the Return of 1801. 


HOUSES. | PERSONS. OCCUPATIONS. | 
= S 
Be las 3 

\N.B. The mark * in- is 

2 
ABERDEEN. | 
1,755} 5,705 105)10,450| 7,042] 17,597 
Old 1,383} 2842] 40} 4,160} 5,751) S15 2,652) 6,994] 9,011 
Peterhead, 1,254) 10) 1,938} 2,558 583 914) 2,994) 449! 
Huntly, 495 G84) 51 1,849} 1,514] 595 888) 1,380} 2,863 
Frazersburgh,..... 400 S571] 21] 21,000} 1,215; S75 217] 1,623} 2,215 
410] Gor] $93]1,554; 170 GO} 1,584 
ARGYLE. 
Campbellrown,..... 1,000} 1,582) — | 35,095} 3,998) 649} 5,783} 7,095 
Inverary & Glenary".| 375 440) — 1,065; 215| 1,722} 2,05) 
Aya. 
1,298} 18] 24294) 3,068) 477! 4,661 154) 5,192 
| 2,153] 2] S,716] 4,363) 1,140 6,757 182) 3,079 
TIO} 1,205] 19] 1,850] 2,734] 336) 5,061 287) 4,584 
537] 6651 7) 1,554) 1,608]1,626) 1,312] 224] 3,162 
450. 592] 17} 1,272) 1,161 155} 2,657 
Banrr. 
907 | 15 1,541 | 2.030) 616 429} 2,526] 3,571 
9091 26) 1,372) 1,912) 495 455} 2,334) 3,284 
Cullen 291 2 607 168 481 427 | 1,076 
Berwick. 

712} 21) 1.490] 1,667{ 255 499} 2425) 3,157 
‘Coldstream S90] 8] 1,054) 1,235; 224 $04) 1,741] 2,266 
$399! 10 S10 950} 624 583] 1,766 
252 6 595 675 ° 125] 1,075] 1,276 

Bute, 
592; 1,150} 14} 2,495] 2,786} 802] 4,547 82) 5,231 
CAITHNESs. 
TOR 819] 84] 1,598] 2,030} 1.044 572| 2012] 3.62% 
884 922 6 1,731 2,205 2,876 1015 $,98¢ 
CLACKMANNAN, 
1,287; 10] 2416) 2,798} 174 741) 4,499] 5,214 
Clackmannan,........| 710; 710| 29) 1,384) 1,577] 406] 150; 2,405! 2,961 
Cromarry. 
410 552 956| 1,252| 262 575{ 1,371} 2,208 
Dumreies. 
12631 1,673| 12] 3,177! 4,111] 189] 612} 6,626] 7,28% 

4641 553| 7| 1.227) 1,943] 389| 341| 1,840] 
468 540} 10) 1,054! 1,296 94 193] 2,063] 2,95 
496) 3] 900! 1,153} 679] 771] 603) 2,05: 
448| 1,062] 1341 312) 1,595] 2,036 

Donparion. 
Dunbarton, 6351 1,125! 1,416} 197| 882] 1,532] 2,541 
_Epinsurcn. 
dinburgh and Leith,| 9,002 | 18,993 | 38$ | 35,361 | 47,199) 1,540| 13,920] 66,910; $2,564 
Of which for Se An- 
parish,....,.1,932| 1,932] — 4,294] 6,679] 18] 890] 10,065) 10,975 
448) 1,391)132] 2,561) 3,316] 17) 934] 4,726) 5,677 
St Cuthberts,...| 1,808 | 7,007] 15 | 13,313] 16,823] 1,373] 5,606] 22,657 | 29,631 
other parishes... 3,304) 4,986| 209] 6,658|12,373| 13} 3,275| 18,457 | 21,00: 
South Leith,...) 715) 2,873} — | 5,279] 6,765] 113] 2,897] 9,034] 12,04 
North ditto,....). 795| 804! 27] 1,355! 1,873] 6! 318] 2,904] 3,228 
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An original and genuine NARRATIVE, mitted to the commandant of the 
now first published, of the remark- King’s garmson in Blatr-Castle, was 


alle BuockaDE and ATTACK of 
the House of 
James, Duke of Arnon, by the 
Forces of the REBELS in the Sfring 
of TAG, written by @ SUBALTERN 
Orricer of kis Mayesry’s Gar- 
KISON, wiv served inthe DEFENCE, 
and has long since been a GENERAL 
in the first rank, 


N February 1746, his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cumberland ar- 
rived at Perth, with the King’s army 
under command, on his march to- 
wards the East coast and Northern 
part of Scotland, against the Rebels, 
who had retired to the country about 
Inverness. He there found tt necessa- 
1y to make two detachinents from the 
several regiments of inlantry under 
him, to secure and kcep in awe the 
country of Athol, where almost all 
the inhabitants were notoriously disaf- 
fected to government. One of these 
detachments, consisting of 290 imen, 
under the command of Lieut.-Colonel 
Webster, was sent to occupy Castle 
Menzies, the seat of Sir Robert Men- 
zies ot Weem, in order to secure the 
passage of the Tay at Tay-bridge, and 
for other objects. | 
The second detachment of S00 men, 
commanded by Sir Andrew Agnew, 
Bar:. Lieut.-Col. of the Royal North 
Bnitich Fusileers, was sent by the 
route of Dunkeld, and through the 
Pass of Killicranky, to take post at 
Blair-Castle, the seat of James Duke 
of Athol, a very faithful subject of his 
Majesty, but then absent from the 
country ; whilst almost all the others, 
capable of bearing arms, had iollowed 
the standard of the pretended Prince 
of “Wales; and were suspected to 
mamlain a trattorous correspondence 
with the Jadies, and aged gentlemen, 
Or persons of any note who had tfe- 
mained in the country. 


The chief object of the service com- 


thercfore supposed to be, not only to 
prevent such correspondence, but to 
prevent all ill consequences ‘arising 
by interception of such conespon- 
dence, and effectually to cut off, bv 
proper parties, at fit outposts, the con- 
munications by the great roads be- 
tween the Southernand Northein parts 
of the country. 

Accordingly there were severol ou! 
posts taken possession of, and kept by 
parties from the garrison of Hluir, 
but none of these pares exceeded the 
command of 2 non-coimmissioned ein. 
As to what means were used by 
the commandant to obtain useful in- 
formation, and convey it to the Duke 
of Cumberland, the writer of these 
notes knew of no step taken in tha: 
way 5 nor of any prisoner of note 
brought in, under suspicicn of treason, 
excepting once the Hon. Mrs Roberi- 

son of Lude, a sister of Lord Nate; 
but who contrived so well to justity 
herself with the eommandant, as to be 
apologized to, entertained at ainner, 
und sent back to her house. As to 
voluntarily and faithfully sending inic!- 
ligence to the commandant, none were 
‘supposed to shew that levalty, excep!- 
‘ing some of the presbyterian clerpy, 
and Thomas Bissett, Esq. of Kincra:- 
gie, residing near Dunkeld, where he 
was the Judge of the Commissariot 
Court, and certainly a most zealous 
and active friend to government. One 
lady too, (called lady Faskally.) sister 
of John Mackenzie of Delvin, Esq. 
was esteemed to be sincerely loyal; 
sometimes visited Rlair-Castle, 
where she was particularly well re- 


As, at the time of the detachments 
beine sent from Perth, no siege or 


blockade of Blair-Castle had been 


it was expected that = 


open communication with it, and the 
means ef its garrison being supplicd 
with provisions, would be securely 
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Blockade of Blair-Castle in 1746. 


maintained ; the quantity of garrison 

revisions sent to it, (which is not ex- 
actly recollected,) was but small; 
and no artillery or miliiary stores were 
either sent, or, it is believed, after- 
wards demanded by the commandant : 
in so much that, on the castle’s being 
first surrounded by the rebels, and the 
number of serviceable cartridges of 
powder and ball, in possession of the 
soldiers, strictly examined, it was found 
that they did not exceed 19 per man. 
With respect to water, there was a 
dyaw-well in the house; but before 
the troops were shut up, most of the 
water used by them, for different pur- 
poses, was brought froma brook which 
formed a pond at a small distance from 
the front of the castle. 

Blair-Castle was then irregular and 
very high, with walls ef great thick- 
ness : having what was called Cuming’s 
Yower projecting from the west end 
of the front of the house which faces 
to the North. ‘Ihe entrance into the 
ground story of that tour was by a 
door inthe centre of its E. side, with- 
out the house ; bat it might be defen- 
ded by musket fire from sorae of the 
windows. The great entrance into the 
house itself, was by a large door on 
the E. side of a stair-case, projecting 
‘rom the front to the North : and ad- 
joining to the E. gavel of the old house 
or castle, a square new building had 
been begun, but only carried up to a 
‘ew fect above some beams or joists 
bxed for the first floor. There was, 
at 4 or 5 yards distance eastward 
from that new building, a strong wall 
Tanning N. and S. for 40 or 50 vards, 
and of about 15 or 16 feet in height : 
«s forming the west end of a sunk 

wling-green, and serving as astrong 


taining wall to the ground above, 


en lay between it and the E. end 
€ new building: and about the 
rentre of this wall, fronting, and on a 

el With the bowling-green, was a 
Pretty large recess, or room for hold- 
ing the bowls, and into which persons 
Inight occasionally retire. Along the 


N. side of this bowling-green ran a 
range of office-houses, chiefly seeming 
to be new built. But, between this pe- 
riod and autumn 1777, when the wr- 
ter of this had the honour to visit 
the Duke and Duchess of Athol*, 
there had been great alterations made, 
particularly on the castle itself, which 
had been considerably lowered, mo- 
dernized, and improved, with a front 
of medern appearance : and the very 
high projection, called Cuming’stower, 
had been taken away: it is said also, 
that other improvements in the gar- 
dens and other environs have been 
since made by the present Duke. 

But to return to matters relative to 
the king’s garrison, and the blockade 
of the castic, it is to be observed, that 
very early in the morning of the 17th 
March, all the detached parties, with- 
out the castle, had been completely 
surprized, and made prisoners, by the 
rebels, at their several posts; after 
which, by break of day, Blair-Castle 
itseif was so closely invested on aif 
sides, by the advanced post of the re- 
bel forces, that they fired from behind 
the nearest walls of enclosures, at the 
picket guard of the garrison, which 
vras commanded by a subaliern, and 
posted at a short distance from the 
castle. It was with some danger of 
being intercepted that that guard, as 
well as some horses belonging to the 
officers, with a small quantity of pro- 
vender, could be brought into the 
house: and one of the horses, which 
had been just brought by Captain Pe- 
regrine Wentworth F, of his Majesty’s 
4th rezt. of foot, having been brought 
too late to get into the castle tiself, 
was put into the lower part of Cum- 
ing’s tower, with the door shut upon 
it, and without either forage or water. 


The 


* G. M, was accompanied by his re- 
lation, John Whyte of Bennochy, Esq. 

+ Peregrine Wentworth of Toulston 
Lodge, Esq. near Tadcaster in York~- 
shire: a very respectable gentieman, 
still living. 
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The great door in the stair-case be- 
ing then barricado’d, and a small guard 
placed at it, some disposition ot the 
garrison (amounting now to about 270 
men, rank and file) was made thro’- 
out the different apartments of the 
castle, under their proper officers ; and 
with positive orders to the men to ab- 
stain trom any firing by the windows, 
excepting in case of being actually at- 
tacked. 

_ For the defence of the new unfinish- 
ed buildmg before-meationed, which 
joined the E. end of the castle, and to 
which the only communication was 
down by a ladder of 10 or 12 steps, 
from a door in the E. end of the cas- 
tle, a hasty flooring or platform ofloose 
boards was laid on the joists; and 
an Ensign *, with a guard of 25 men, 
was posted on it 3 who was not reliev- 
ed during the whole of the blockade. 

There was also a smail guard, with 
a non-commissioned oificer, appointed 
to remain at the draw-well within the 
house, with orders to prevent any wa- 
ter from being taken up, excepting 
during an hour in the morning; a 
precaution which was judged to be ne- 
cessary, in order to obtain a sufficient 
quantity that should not be tco mud. 
dy. 

The provisions in the castle, ex- 
cepting what were accidentally in it, 
for the use of the commandant and of- 
ficers, consisted chiefly, if not wholly, 
of biscuit and cheese, of which too the 
quantity was so small, that the whole 
allowance fixed, fer diem, for each 
man, was only one pound of biscuit, a 
quarter of a pound of cheese, with a 
botile of water. 

There were, of persons to be sub- 
sisted inthe castle, (besides the garri- 
son, and a few servants of officers, ) do- 
mesiics of the Duké of Athol to the 
number of 7, viz. a land-steward and 


Ensign (now General) Robt. Mel- 
Ville of bis Majesty's asth regt, of foot 
m which he had served the two preced. 
ing Campaigns. 


Blockade of Blair-Castle in 17 46. 


female house-keeper, with $ maid-ser- 
vants, a yardener, and game-keeper. 

Pretty early in the forenoon of the 
17th March, Lord George Murray, ay 
Lieutenant General for the Prince- 
Regent, with Major-Generals Lord 
Nairne and Mr Macpherson of Clu- 
nie, and the principal part of the rebe! 
forces, having established their head- 
quarters in and About the village of 
Blair, nearly a quarter of a mule ta 
the north or the castle, sent down a 
summons, Wrilten on a very shabby 
piece of paper, requiring Sir Andrew 
Agnew, Baronet, conunanding the 
troops of the Elector of Hanover, to 
surrender forthwith the castle, garrison, 
military stores, provisions, &c. into 
the hands of Lieut.-Gen. Lord George 
Murray, commanding the forces there 
af his Royal Highness the Prince-Re- 
gent, as the said Sir Andrew Agnew 
should answer to the contrary at hus 
peru. 

It appeared afterwards, that no 
Highlanders, from the impressions they 
had received of the outrageous temper 
of Sir Andrew Agnew, could be pre- 
vailed on to carry that summons; but 
a maid-servant from the inn at Blair, 
(then kept by one M*Glashan,) being 
rather handsome, and very obliging, 
conceived herself to be on so good 3 
footing with some of the young offhi- 
cers, that she need not be afraid of be- 
ing shot, and undertook the mission: 
taking care, however, when she came 
near the castle, to wave the paper con- 
taining the summons over her head, 
as a token of her embassy : and when 
she arrived at one of the low windows 
in the passage, whither the furnisher 
of these notes, with three or four more 
of the officers, had come, the window 
was opened, and her speech heard ; 
which strongly advised a surrender, 
promising very good treatment by 
Lord George Murray, and the other 
highland gentlemen: but denounced, 
if resistance were made, that as the 
highlanders were a thousand strongs 
and had cannon, they would batter 


down, 
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down, or burn the castle, and destroy 
the whole garrison. 

‘That speech was received from 
Molly with juvenile mirth by the 
ollicers, who told her, that those gen- 
tlemen would be soon driven away, 
and the garrison again become visitors 
at M‘Glashan’s, as before. She then 
pressed them much, that the summons 
should be received from her, and car- 
ried to Sir Andrew : but that was po- 
sitively refused by all, excepting a 
Licutenant, who being of a tad tem- 
per, with a constitution impaired by 
drinking, did receive the swmmons, 
and ufier its being read, carried it up, 
to deliver it to Sir Andrews with 
some hopes, duubtless, of its having 
success: but no sooner did ihe peer- 
less knight hear something of it read, 
than he furiously drove the Lieutenant 
out of his presence, to return the pa- 
per: vociferating after him, so loud, 
on the stairs, strong epithets against 
Lord George Murray, with threat- 
nings to shoot through the head any 
other messenger whom he should send: 
that the girl herself perfectly over- 
heard him, and was glad to take back 
the summons, and to return with her 
life to Lord George ; who, with Lord 
Nairne, Clunie, and some other prin- 
cipal officers, were seen standing toge- 
ther, in the church-yard of Blair, to 
receive her, and could be observed, by 
their motions and gestures, to be much 
diverted by her report. 

(10 be concluded in our next.) 


EXPLANATION of Terms in the Char- 
ter of the Town of AyR. 


To the Editar, 

SIR, 

Was highly gratified with the ex- 

‘planation of the Gaelic names in 
the Charter of the Town of Ayr, 
Communicated to the public in your 
useful Miscellany of November last, 
and very much regret that communi- 


Yoo 
cations of this kind are not more fre- 
quent. ‘The antiquities of Scotland 
lye widely and thickly scattered, and 
are every day sinking into eternal ob- 
livion. In the course of a few years 


there would perhaps not have been a_ 


man living capable of explaining the 
said Charter. It is not my intention 
to add any thing to what is already so 
ably executed, but merely to explaia 
two words which the author seems to 
consider as now uniniclligible or 
doubtful. These are Lowdun and 
Crots-nan-Con. 
1 an, Sir, yours &c. 
Lsth April 1808. 
Leadun, i.e. Lagh Dun, i.e. the 
Law or Justice Hill. agh is the 
Etymon of our English word Law, 
and has been corrupted and modern- 
ized into Law, and Low, as the nu- 
merous Law Hills and Cuoc-an-Lows 
every where to be met with, suflicient- 
ly testify. ‘This boundary of the pre- 
cincts of the town of Ayr is there- 
fore a Justice Hill, and such is the pe- 
culiar and uniform structure of these 
Loths, Laws, or Lows, that, if not 
demolished, it cannot possibly be mis- 
taken, under whatever name it may 
now present itself In faxing the 
boundaries of property, it was neces- 
sary to have receurse to objects in 
their naiure likely to be most perma- 
nent aud durabie. ‘Thus in the pre- 
sent case we find a Moss, a Mill- 
Dam, a Cross, &e. and certainly a 
Justice ill wight rank with any of 
them as an eligible land-mark, either 
on the score of notoriety or stability. 
Crois-nan-Con, 1. ¢. the Hounds’ 
Cross 1. e. the Hunting Cross. In 
ancient times hounds were the em- 
blems of nobility, and our ances 
tors appear at an early period to have 
derived a principal part of their sub- 
sistence from hunting. This cross 
is the boundary betwixt the counties 
of Dumfries and Ayr. The circun- 
jaceat country is mountainous and un- 
cultivated, and at the time of the 
erection 
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erection of this cross must have been 
merely a hunting tract, as itis little 
culiwated even at this dav. ‘This 
cross therefore appears to be, as the 
name imports, the Limes Venundi, or 
huntins boundary betwixt two an- 
cient chieftains, whose lands lay con- 
tiguous to it. 

It is hardly at this day possible to 
conceive the importance anciently at- 
tached te hounds, and hwieting privi- 
A tresmass on the lands of 
Kerl Douglas occasioned the famous 
and tragical battle ot Chevy-Chace. 
The stealing of a grevhound caused 
a war betwixt the Picts and Scots, 
bloody and inveterate almost beyond 
example. Instances of thts kind are 
so nuinerous in the Scottish history, 
that 1 shall not further encroach on 
the patience of your readers, by poin- 
ting out minutely what is already 
generally known. 

Our ancestors héwever carried their 
hunting jealousy still a pitch farther, 
and had not only their distinct hun- 
ting boundartes, asin the case of Crois- 
nat-Con 3; but also boundaries and re- 
gulations of what was called the Con- 
junct Hunting. ‘There is a Clach-nan- 
Cochieis, i.e. the Stone of the con- 
junct hunting, in the Orkneys. ‘There 
isa Carn Coshielg, i.e. the Carn of the 
conjunct hunting*. This word Coch- 
iely is a corruption of the Gaelic Co- 
Siele. 

Vhe account which tradition gives 
of these conjunct huntings is not 2 
little curious, and with it I shall con- 
clude the present communication. On 
any commonty to which two or more 
proprietors had a right, there were 
placed on some conspicuous part a 
Stone, a Carn, or some other remark- 
able object, and generally in 2s cen- 
irteal a situation as possible. When 
a hunting was intended, a day was fix- 
ed by the general concurrence of all 
uiterested, on which day they repaired 


lees. 


* Near Jardine about three mileS 
fiom 


to the Stone, or Carn, &c. and in com 
pany hunted all over the commonty. 
When the hunting was over, they «ll 
returned agam to the Stone, or Curn, 
&c.—divided the prey, and took each 
the nearest way to their respective ha- 
bitations. No hunting took place in 
their approaeh to, or in their depar- 
ture from, the general place of rendez- 
vous, so that these were, i the strict- 
est seuse of the word, Conjunct F/unt- 
If, however, any proprietor fail- 
ed to appear at the time appointed, it 
was lawful for the rest to hunt with- 
out him, nor did he receive any part 


of the prey. 


Account of Booxs committed io the 
flames, suppressed, or censured. 


(Continued from fiage 260.) 


OUNT.—Translation into Eng- 
lish of the two first books of A- 
pollonius of Thyana, with notes, Lon- 
don 1680. 

This work was condemned in Eng- 
land in 1693. The notes, which are 
very numerous, are directed against 
religion, and tend only to throw con- 
tempt on the holy scriptures. Charles 
Blount put an end to his own hte in 
1693, in despair at not being able te 
marry his brother’s widow. It is of 
him that Pope says, 

“If Blount dispatch’d himself, he play- 
ed the man.” 

Sermons on the feigned conversion 
and nullity of the pretended absolution 
of Henry of Bourbon, by John Bou- 
cher, curate of St Benoist, Paris 1594, 
Svo. 

This work, printed with the pnvi- 
lege of the Duke of Mayenne, 1s very 
rare, because, immediately on the re- 
duction of Paris, all the copies which 
could be found were burnt by the 
hands of the exccutioner. Boucher 
wrote also; “ On the just abdication 
of Henry III. from the throne of 


France, Paris 15897? containing @ 
moss 
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most furious satire agasst that mo- 
narch. He is also suspected of pub- 
lishing, under the wame of F rancis of 
Verona, another still more excepuion- 
able work, entitled, “ Apology for 
John Chasiel, and for the Fathers and 
Scholars of the Society of Jesus, ba- 
nished from the kingdem of France,” 
in answer to the decree of Parliament, 
given against them at Paris the 29th 
December 1594. Chastel, as is weil 
known, Lad suffered the punishinent of 
a regicide. 

Bulli. —The author gives here an 
account of the disasters which happen- 
edtosome of these mandates of the 
court of Rome, which had formerly 
been so powerful. A curious circum- 
stance is mentioned with regard to a 
bull of Pope Innocent 1V. in 1245, 
against the Emperor Frederick, or- 
dered to be read in all parts of Chris- 
tendom. curate of Paris mouited 
the pulpit, and instead of reading the 
bull with the usual ceremonies, said : 
‘You know, my brethren, that I have 
orders to fulminate a decree of excom- 
munication against Frederick. I am 
ignorant of the cause; I only know, 
that there is an implacable enmity be- 
tween that Prince and the Pope. God 
only can iell which of the two is in 
the Wrong; therefore, with all my 
might, as far as it can reach, I excom- 
municate him that does injury to the 
other, and acquit him that suffers it.’ 
; he Emperor, it is said, having learn- 
ed this anecdote, sent a cowsiderable 
reward to the preacher ; but the Pope 
ena St Louis obliged him to expiate 
his fault by a canonical penance. 


i 
Philip, the Fair, made a most Vigo-| 


Tous resistance to the bulls tulminated 
agaist him in 1300, by Pope Boni- 
fice. The following is the answer 
which he made to one of them “ To 
Boniface, pretended Pope, peu ow point 
de salut —Let your very great folly 
know, that we are subject to no one 
m temporal affairs; that the appoint- 
ee to benefices belongs to us by the 
Tgnt of our crown; that the revenucs 


of vacant churches are ours; that the 
provisions which we have made, and 
shall make, are valid, both for the 
past aud the future ; and that we will 
support, with all our power, those 
whom we have appointed, or shall ap- 
point; such as believe otherwise, shall 
be reputed fools and madmen.” Ina 
general assembly of the states, held im 
1303, his minister accused the Pope 
“ of being a heretic; of not believing 
the immortality of the soul; of pre- 
tending that fornication is no sin; of 
beiny a sorcerer, und addicted to si- 
mony; of maintaining that the Pope 
commit simony, which is here- 
tical ; of eating tlesh at ail seasons ; 
of having shewn in all his proceedings 
a violent hatred against the French ; 
of having said, that he would rather 
be a dog than a Frenchman.” On the 
other hand, ihe Bishop of Pamiers ac- 


cused Phaltp ot being a false coiner ; i 
of not being of the genume race of ' 


Charlemagne, but descended from « 
spurious branch; of being unworthy 
and incapable of governing France, 
&c. Such were the compliments 
which then passed bet:veen the Piin- 
ces of Europe. 

Henry 1V. when King of Navarre, 
was excominunicated by Pope Sextus. 
‘Phe irritated monarch found means, 
through his emissartes at Home, to 
have a reply fixed on ali the streets of 
that city, on the gates of all the pala- 
ces of the cardinals, and even on that 
of the Vatican. ‘Lhe following are ex- 
tracts: “ Henry, by the grace of 
God, King of Navarre, Sovereign 
Prince ot Bearn, first Peer and Prince 
of France, opposes the declaration and 
excommunication of Sextus V., calling 
himself Pope of Rome , maintains it to 
be false, and appeals from it as an a- 
buse. In regard to heresy, of which 
he is falsely accused, says, and main- 
tains, that Mr Sextus, calling himself 
Pope, has falsely and maliciously lied, 
and is himself a heretic—holds and de- 
clares him to be antichrist and here- 
tic, and, in this character, sas to 
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perpetual and irreconcileable war 
with him. If, m past times, the King’s 
and Princes, his predecessors, have 
known very well how to chastise the 
temerity ot such blades, as this pre- 
tended Pope Sextus, when they forgot 
their duty, and went beyond the bounds 
of their vocation, mingling the tempo- 
ral and spiritual ; the said King of Na- 
varre, who is nowise interior to them, 
hopes that God will give him grace to 
avenge the injury done to his king, to 
his house, and to all the parliaments 
of France, upon hun, and his sueces- 
sors.” 

In 1661, a bachelor mm theology, of 
the name of ‘Tanaquil, maintained in 
a thesis, presented to the Sarbonne, 
the following proposition: ‘ If the 
Kiny should renounce the catholic re- 
higion, the Pope could depose him.” 
A decree was passed, declaring this 
proposition to have been supported in- 
discreetly and inconsiderately ; that 
the contrary was true, and that Tan- 
querel should retract, and should en- 
treat the King to pardon his offence. 
Nevertheless, it was represented, that 
fhis question was agitated in the schools 
doctrinaliter, and not juridice, in the 
way of discourse only, and not to de- 
cide and determine it. 

Lhe Advantages of Marriage, and 
how salutary itts for the priests and 
hishops of this day, to espouse a chris- 
tian girl: By the Abbe Desforges.— 
Brussels 175%, 8vo. “Fhe author of 
thts work, feeling himself extremely 
indisposed to the celibacy to which his 
situation bound him, lays open his si- 
tuation to the king, to the sovercign 
courts, to the bishops of France, and 
last of all, to the Pope, in order to ob- 
tain dispensation from his vows, or 
permission to marry, without losing 
the character of a priest. 'he inde- 
cent manner in which he expressed 
himself, the severities in which he in- 
dulged against the fathers of the 
church, and the pictures which he 
draws of the Council of Trent, could 


not fail to draw upon him the animad. 
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versions of his superiors, and the sup- 
pression of his work. 

Lncyclopedie. By Diderot and D’- 
Alembert. ‘he editors of this im- 
mense work experienced opposition 
from the very outset of their under- 
taking. Scarce did the two first vo- 


_ lumes appear, when the impression 


was suspended, by a decree of council 
of the 7th February 1752. ‘The pro. 
hibition was not taken off till the end 
of 17535 then five new volumes ap- 
peared; but in 1757 the censures 
were renewed, and a decree of %th 
March 1759, revoked the privilege, 
and prohibited the continuance of the 
impression. It went on, however, from 
that time till 1766, and copies were 
secretly distributed. ‘The clergy com- 
plained, and the government, having 
procured a list of the subscribers who 
had received copies, sent them an or- 
der from the King, to brmg them to 
the lieutenant of police; the booksel- 
lers, authors, and all who assisted in 
this edition, were sent to the Rastile, 
Nevertheless, in the end, the printing 
of the last volumes was allowed, thro’ 
the protection which Choiseul, Males- 
herbes, and other great men, afforded 
to the authors and editors of this vas-. 
enterprize. 

‘This Encychopedie first originated 
in a plan to translate that of Cham- 
bers. It was undertaken hy John 
Mills, an English gentleman, in con- 
junction with one Sellius, a native of 
Dantzic. These persons, being stran- 
gers, engaged the printer, Brereton, 
tu take out the privilege in their name. 
Brereton, who appeers to have been a 
complete scoundrel, takes out the pa- 
tent in his own name. Mills and his 
companion, however, found means to 
make him acknowledge their right, 
and get the patent altered, so that 
they night appear to be the proprie- 
tors. But Brereton took care to in- 
troduce into these new proceedings, 
informalities of which he availed him- 
self to get them set aside ; and he then 


took out a new patent, in his own 
name, 
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name, for the Encyclopedie ot Dide- 
rot and D’Alembert. 

A process was raised against the 
booksellers for not having fulfilled 
their conditions. In the course oi 
this process, it appeared, that the num- 
ber of subscribers was upwards of 
4000. ‘Lhe expence of printing was 
said to be 1,158,958 livies, (nearly 
50,0001.) and the produce, 3,759,352 
livres, (about 140,0001.) prose- 
cutors asserted, that the whole amount 
given to the writers was 150,000 liv- 
res, (6,2501.) while the booksellers 
represented it as amounting to £00,000 
livres, (nearly 17,0001.) it is certain, 
however, that Diderot, who took so 
ereat a share in this publication, gain- 
ed nothing by it but an annuity of 
1000 livres, ( 421.) 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


\ INERALOGY, although one of the 

most importamt and interesting 
branches of Natural History, has, un- 
til lately, been almost totally neglect- 
edin Great Britain. ‘he persevering 
industry of Kirwan, the zeal and a- 
cuteness of Bournon, the discoveries 
and writings of the disciples of the 
Wernerian School, have assisted very 
materially in exciting that general 
taste for this science which is now ma- 
nifesting iteelf in the kingdom. ‘The 
mineralogical memoirs in the late vo- 
lumes of the ‘Vransactions of the Rov- 
al Society of London, of the Royal 
Irish Academy, and of the Reyal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, shew that these 
illustrious bodies are now particularly 
interested in encouraging mineralogi- 
cal mvestigations. Several years ago, 
a Mineralogical Society was establish- 
ed in London, and we lately announ- 
ced the establishment of a Wernerian 
Natural History Society in this place, 
one of whose objects is the cultivation 
of mineralogy. Very lately, the most 
zealous and best-informed mineralo- 
e'sts in, and about London, have as- 

May 1808. 


sociated themselves into a body, un- 
der the title of the Geological Society. 
‘Lhe object of this society 1s to be the 
promotion of Geology, or the natural 
history of the inorganic parts of the 
earth, ‘Lhe iollowing ofhce-bearers 
have been elected: Right Hon. Mr 
Greville, Patron.—G. B. Greenough, 
Esq. M. 2. President. —Dr Babing- 
ton and Mr Davy, Vice-Presidents.— 
Mr Pepys, ‘Treasurer; and Dr J. 
Laird, Secretary. 

‘This Society has published a series 
of GEOLoOGIGAL QUERIES, of which 
we have been favoured with a copy, 
and which we shall, in this, and our 
succeeding number, lay before our rea- 
ders. ‘hese Geological Inquiries are 
preceded by the following Introduc- 
tion. 

“ Geology relates to the knowledge 
of the system of our earth, of the ar- 
rangements of its solid, muid, and aeri- 
form parts, their mutual agencies, and 
the laws of their changes. 

“ In this point of view, it is necessa- 
rily connected with many branches of 
Natural Science, but it is more parti- 
cularly dependent upon Mineralogy, 
which distinguishes the species of inor- 
ganic bodies; and upon Chemistry, 
which investigates the intimate nature 
of matter and its hidden properties. 

“ Geology, in its comprehensive 
sense, is consequently a sublime and dif- 
ficult science; but fortunately for its 
progress, it is susceptible of division into 
many diiferent departments, several of 
which are capable of being extended 
by mere observation. 

“ The knowledye of the general and 
grand arrangements of nature must be 
collected from a number of particular 
and minute instances, and on_ this 
ground the slightest informatian relat- 
ing to the structure of the earth is to 
be regarded as of some importance.— 
To reduce Geology to 2 system, de- 
mands a total devotion of time, and 
an acquaintance with almost every 
branch of experimental and general 
Science, and can be performed only 
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35 
by Philosophers ; but the facts neces- 
sary to this great end, may be collect- 
ed without much labour, and by per- 
sons attached to various pursuits and 
occupations ; the principal requisites 


record.—-The Miner, the Quarrier, 
the Surveyor, the Engineer, the Col- 


‘Traveller in search of general intorma- 
tion, have all opportunities of making 
Geological observations; and whether 
these relate to the metallic produc- 
tions, the rocks, the strata, the coal of 
any district; or to the appearances 
and forms of mountains, the directions 
of rivers, and the nature of lakes and 


5 


a waters, they are worthy of being no- 
ticed. 

[ * It is with a view to facilitate and 
in some measure to direct general re- 


search, that the Members ot the Geo- 
logical Society have collected from 
‘| different sources, and put together the 
| annexed inquiries; and, as insulated 
H ' remarks and local information can be 
| of no avail, unless preserved and ar- 
ranged, they venture to offer a reposi- 
pia tory for any facts that may be com- 
municated to them. Qhe great end 


of their association is to afford means 
by which this kind of knowledge may 
be concentred; and they conceive that, 
by the labours aad talents of many in- 
} dividuals, thus united and assisted, se- 
Hae veral important objects may be easily 
Hap attained ; that Mineralogical maps of 
3 distritis, which are now so much 
wanting, may be supplied; that the 
nomenclature of the science may be 
gradually amended by the selection of 
the most current and significant terms ; 
that theoretical opinions may be com- 
pared with the appearances of Nature, 
and above all, a fund of practical infor- 
mation cbtained applicable to purpo- 
ses of public improvement and utility. 
They address themselves more espe- 
cially to their countrymen, and they 
cannot conclude, without noticing the 
extraordinary facility of obtaining Ge- 
cogical information, afforded by the 


being minute observation and faithful 


lier, the lron Master, and even the. 
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territory of the British Isles, and the 
peculiar interest which ought to be at- 
tached by their inhabitants to such in- 
quiries. In no equal space is so great 
a Surface of the earth laid bare by na- 
ture and by art; no country is richer 
in those mineral productions on which 
some of the most important of our ma- 
nufactures, and the most useful of the 
arts of life depend 5 and the present 
time is one in which we are particu- 
larly called upon to explore and em- 
ploy the whole of our native riches 
and internal resources.” 


GroLocican Ixgviries. 


§ I. Concerning Mountains and Hill. 


Are they solitary, or in groups, or 

do they form a cham ” 
Tf Solitary, 

The general figure, as cenical, py. 
ramidal, &c.—more particularly of 
the summits ? 

The height above their base, and 
above the level of the sea? 

The length, breadth, and general 
form of a horizontal section passing 
through the base, or the ground plan ; 
and the points of the compass between 
which the long diameter lies ? 

The degree of declivity on every 
side with regard to the circumjacent 
plain ? 

Do they present on any side abrupt 
craggy faces, and to what points ot 
the compass are these opposed ? 

Do these precipices extend to the 
foot of the mountain, or are there at 
their bottom sloping banks of loose 
fracments ? 

Is the surface smooth or rugged? 
—dry or marshy ? ; 

Vo what height does vegetation as- 
cend, and what are the prevailing 
plants in diferent parts of the ascent : 

The springs, streams, lakes, hollows, 

llies, caverns ? 

Whether any loose blocks of stone 
are found on the surface, different from 
those of which the mountain is com- 

sed ? 
posed he 
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In addition to the preceding Inquiries, 
If in a group, 
Are the component mountains of 


nearly the same height ? 
Which are highest, the central or 


exteryal ones? 


If in a Chain, 

The outline of the chain ? 

Its highest point ? 

Its length ? 

Whether straight or curved, and 
extended between what points of the 
compass ? 

Whether any lateral ridges proceed 
from the main chain ? 


Il. Concerning Vailies. 


Their geographical boundaries ? 

Their length, breadth, depth ? 

Are they occasionally dilated and 
contracted, or do their sides preserve 
an uniform parallelism ? 

Is the bottom or floor even or rug- 
ged ?—nearly level or much inclined ? 
Ifinclined, whether regularly or in- 
terruptedly, and in what direction ? 

Are the slopes that form their sides 
smooth and gentle, or rugged and 
precipitous ? 

Do the opposite sides consist of the 
same kind of rock, and do they cors 
respond in the inclination of their beds 
or strata ? 

Are there on their sides depositions 
of water-worn and rounded pebbles, 
either loose or compacted, and to what 
height do they reach ? 

Are the detached fragments, by 
which the bottom is overspread, angu- 
lar or rounded ? of the same species of 
tock as composes the sides of the val- 
lev, or different ? 

Of what description is the solid 
rock or base upon which these rest ? 

, Are they open or closed at one or 
extremities ? 

Do any subordinate lateral vallies 
open into the main one, and what re- 


markable circumstances eccur at their 
JuickRon ? 


Do streams rise in or flow through 
them, and in what direction ? 


§ III. Concerning Plains. 


Their shape and extent, with the 
nature, height, and general appearance 
of the hills or mountains by which 
they may be bounded ? 

‘The degree and direction of their 
inclination or slope ? 

he nature and character of the 
different soils by which they are co- 
vered ? ; 

Whether dry or abounding in springs 
and standing waters ? 

If traversed by streams, in what di- 
rection do they tlow ? 

Are the beds of rounded pebble? 
(if such occur) composed of minerals 
similar to those which form the sur- 
rounding mountains ? 

Have any opportunities presented 
themselves, in sinking shafts or wells, 
cutting canals, excavating docks and 
quarries, and digging foundations, of 
examining the subjacent strata, and 
what are the results of such observa- 
tious ? 


§ IV. Concerning Rivers. 


Their source, their mouth ? 

The direction and length of their 
course, and whether these are the same 
now as formerly ? 

Their breadth, depth, and rapidity ? 

What is the rate of their descent 
or fall? is it uniform or interrupted ? 

The amotnt of their periodical ine 
crease or decrease ? 

‘Lhe colour, temperature, and other 
properties of the water ? 

Whether any part of their course is 
subterranean ? 

Do they run in the same direction 
as the strata, or cross them, and at 
what angle ? 

The nature of the bed, whether 
rock, mud, sand, or gravel? Are the 
pebbles of the same rock as that of the 
adjacent country ? 

To be continued. 
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Of RELiGious PRAISES, or of MNS. 


From the French of Thomas, 


AUDATORY compositions are 

very ancient. If we seek their 
grigin, we shall find it in the first 
hynims that were addressed to the Di- 
vinity. ‘Phese hymns were inspired 
by admiration and gratiiude, It was 
natural that man, when first placed 
upon the earth, should be struck with 
the grand spectacle which nature dis- 
played before his eyes. ‘The extent 
of the heavens, the depth of forests, 
the unmensily of the seas, the richness 
and variety of the plains, that innumer- 
able multitude of beings in motion, 
destined to be the oimament of the 
globe which he inhabited; all this 
vast assemblage naiurally conveyed to 
his mind an impression of grandeur. 
Another sentiment soon succecded.— 
He saw that this magnificent nature 
had relations with him. The stars 
lent him their light. Fruits sprang 
up bencath his feet, or dropt from the 
branches to nourish him. ‘The trees 
protected him by their shade, and of- 
tered shelter to his repose. ‘The hea- 
vens, during his slumber, seemed to 
cover themselves with a veil, and shed 
ently a mild and tranquil light on his 
abode. Struck with so many won- 
ders, he feels that their cause is not in 
himself; he feels that all is the work 
of a Being hidden from his senses, but 
who manifests himself by his benefits. 
‘Ehen he seeks this Being amid the so- 
hitary world in which he has been 
thrown ; he inquires of the heavens, 
of the earth, of all that surrounds him; 
he listens if he can hear his voice.— 
Full of that religious sentiment which 
rises in his breast, he mingles his voice 
with that of nature; and from the sum- 
mit of a mountain, or in a remoie val- 
ley, by the sound of rivers and tor- 
rents which roll beneath his feet, h 
sings a hyn in honour of the Divini- 
ty, whose presence he experiences, who 
makes him to exist and to feel. 


this solitude of the world, was a yreat 
era to mankind. Soon the fathers 
were seen to assemble thetr children 
amid the fields, to render the same ho- 
mage. ‘Lhe old man was seen m the 
midst of his harvest, in one hand hold. 
ing a sheaf of corn, and with the other 
pointing to the heavens, that he might 
teach his family to pratse that Gop 
by whom they were nourished. 

In these early ages, praises were o7- 
fered to the Divinity at the rising of 
the Sun: this was a kind of new crea- 
tien, which restored the universe to 
man. Praises were oflered at the ap- 
proach of night, on account of the fear 
inspired by iis silence and obseun'y. 
Praises were in like manner cfiered a: 
the beginning of the year, at the 
change of seasons, and at every new 
moon. It would seem as if, at ihe o- 
rigin of the world, man, ill assured a> 
yet of the beneficence of Nature, wes, 
if we may so speak, every instant as- 
touished at not being abandoned by 
her; and the disorder which he {«- 
held in many parts of the yet unculu- 
vaied earth, made him set preater v2- 
lue on that invariable order which he 
perceived in the heavens. 

At a subsequent period, even amon 4 
the most polished nations, whenever 
any unexpected good fortune, or any 
terrible disaster occurred, men were 
ever in haste to propitiate the god> 
who were the objects of their worship. 
Accordingly we find in bistory that ¥ 
was particularly in the time of pesti- 
lence and war; when great baitles 
were lost ; when pestilence swept away 
the citizens by thousands ; when the 
people imagined they saw a pale and 
terrible spectre spreading desolation 
over their walls ; then it was that, in 
the temples, and at the foot of the al- 
tars, the priests, surrounded by a nu- 
merous people, and all together rasing 
their hands to heaven, composed new 
hymns, and sung them to the Divi- 
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’ We may naturally expect that, du- 
ring these awful periods, hymns should 
beanimated by imagination, and should 
breathe enthusiasm; for man, when 
struggling against nature, conceives 
higher ideas trom the very view of his 
own weakness. ‘hen every thing 
appears to his eyes under an exugger- 
ated form his expressions rise with 
his ideas: he paints every object with 
strength 5 he borrows from all nature, 
images to praise him to whom nature 
is subject. His style 1s sometunes 
nysierious, like the Being whom 
he addresses. Even in the sounds 
which he employs, his ear seeks to 
find a harmony before unknown ; and 
to give, as it were, a habitation to the 
Divinity, he has raised pillars, has 
dug out vaults, has shaped ‘porticos 5 
to represent him, as it were, he has 
enlarged every proportion, and sought 
to give him a cummanding figure; im 
his attepis to approach him at pe- 
tiods of solemnity, he has exchanged 
his ordinary step, for one regulated by 
cadence and measure; thus in order 
to praise the Divinity he sceks, if we 
ay so express ourselves, Lo Improve 
upon words, and jointing poetry to mu- 
sic, Creates a language every way dis- 
tinct trom the common language. 

Kut how durst the mind of man 
conceive the idea of praising Cad 
Uhe friend may praise his triend, the 
slave his master, the subject his king. 
—Notwithstanding the distinction of 
Tanks, man siands still by the side of 
man. Pride separates, yet nature u- 
nites them. But between man and 
Gop where is the common measure ? 

Yet all nations have had theiz 
hymns. ‘Their wishes, their wants, 
their vices, or their virtues, have de- 
termined the attributes that were to be 
Praised in the Divinity. I praise thee, 
ctles the savage inhabitant of Green- 
land, O thou whose invisible hand 
every ycar brings the whale under my 

poons, and makes his bicod stream 

ugh the sea, to assist me in tra- 


cing his path when he retreats from 
the shore. And at the other extre- 
mity of the globe, the Indian sings be- 
neath his beautitul sky: “1 praise 
thee, O thou who makest erops of 
rice to grow on my plains, and who 
makest the citron and the orange tree 
to flourish by the side of my brooks ;’” 
whilst on the eastern shores of Asiatic 
Russia, another savage people sing by 
the side of their volcanoes: * 1 adore 
and praise thee, O powerful and terri- 
ble Being, who dwellest in these da- 
ming dungeons, and who thence ro!- 
lest thy fires over our snows and our 
ice.” Thus, among every people, 
hymns, if we may so speak, receive 
their tincture from the climate ; and 
nature, either savage or smiling, act- 
ting through the sensations upon the 
ideas, determines the different praises 
which are sent up to the Divinity. 
Many hymns of the ancients have 


come down tous. ‘The country where 


Honer sung, where Orpheus founded 
mysteries, where architeciure erected 
temples, the ruins of which we still go 
to admire ; where the chisel of Phidi- 
as seemed to cause the Divinity to de- 
scend upon marble ; this country, where 
the air, the earth, and the waters, had 
somcihing sacred in the eyes of its in- 
nabitanis, and where every law of na- 
ture was represented by a Divinity, 
was likely to produce many hymns 
in honour of the gods whom it adored. 
But most of these hymns were disfi- 
gured by fable. Composed for poets 
and painters, they amused the popu- 
iace, but offended the wise. 

We have some that are ascribed to 
Homer. Ii is well known that, in his 
poems, he celebrated heroes better than 
gods. His hymus are in the same 
tone. ‘They are rather monuments of 
Pagan mythology, than religious prai- 
ses. But we sometimes find in them 
his pencil, and the charms of the mo t 
smiling poetry. 

The hymns of Callimachas ofr 
the same beauties and the same teu' ©. 
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We see genius enslaved by supersti- 
tion, popular errors sung with equal 
barmony and grace. 

None of the hymns of Pindar re- 
main; but we know that they were 
all consecrated to the Delphic Apollo, 
whose oracles laid under contribution 
the credulity of nations, and the am- 
bition of kings. 

We have Roman hymns, or ai least 
some detached passages in their poets,. 
which give us an idea of them; but 
we have nothing of this kind which 
paints the Divinity in a strong or elo- 
quent manner. hymns which 
Horace composed for the secular games 
of Rome have the merit of deiicacy 
and taste, but how much are they be- 
neath the subject | A solemnity estab- 
lished for the revolution of ages; the 
idea of the Divinity to whom all ages 
together are but a moment ; the weak- 
ness of man who is hurried along by 
time; his labours, which survive him 
for an instant, and then disappear 3 ge- 
nerations succeeding each other, and 
plunging into oblivion; the misfor- 
tunes and crimes, which marked in 
Rome the age that had elapsed; wishes 
for the happiness of that which was to 
succeed ; all these circumstances, it 
should seem, might have furnished, to 
a poet like Horace, a hymn full of 
warmth and cloquence. But the more 
civilized a nation is, the Jess enthusi- 
asm its hymns are likely to breathe ; 
and the less do they in fact breathe. 
New nations are more struck by na- 
ture, and consequently by the idea 
of a creating being. Supposing ima- 
gination equal, this impression is even 
stronger upon persons who inhabit the 
country, than among those shut up 
within cities 3 and it is natural that it 
should be so. In cities, if we may so 
speak, we sce only man. Man meets 
every where with his own greatness. 
‘Che objects which surround and strike 
his attention, are the buildings which 
he has erected, the metals which he 
has drawn from the bowels of the 
earth, the riches which he has search- 
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ed for beyond the ocean, the different 
parts of the world united by naviga- 
tion, all, in short, that is biillant in 
the picture of society, of laws, and ot 
arts; but in the country, man disap- 
pears, the Divinity alone is seen. The 
heavens, there, are ever in our eye.— 
‘There the spectacle of day is more 
commanding, that of night more ter- 
tible. ‘Lhere the constant return ot 
the seasons is marked by more sirk- 
ing effects. ‘Lhe eye, discovering a 
boundless extent of space, is more 
struck with the magnitude of the um- 
verse, and with that invisible hand 
which has traced its plan. We must 
not be surprised if the earliest people, 
who were alinost all pasteral, and par- 
ticularly the orientals, who inhabited 
a finer climate, jelt and loved nature 
more than we; if they gave to their 
religious praises, a character which 1s 
not tound among us. In our western 
climates, and above all, ina great part 
of modern Europe, almost all of us 
have begun with being a sort of sava- 
ges, without imagination, shut up In 
our forests, under a gloomy sky. Af 
terwards, from singular circumstances, 
and the mixture of nations, we were 
barbarous and corrupted at once.— 
Last of all, we have been corrupted 
and polished. It is easy to see, that 
in these three eras, religious praises 
were likely to be feeble and cold.— 
At present, our only merit is that of 
having introduced some purity of style 
into a species of composition the most 
susceptible of energetic beauties, and 
which ought to be great and sublime, 
like Nature herself. 
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On the carly History of the BRITISH 
IsLEs. 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 
] See you frequently amuse your rea- 
ders, and I may say instruct them, 
with etymologies in your very useful 
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and entertaining Miscellany. Indeed 


where this branch of study is skilfully 
directed, and not whimsically urged, 
few throw so much light upon ancient 
times and ancient things ; but we find 
it too often limited to the literature of 
a common dictionary, and even there 
stintedly and negligently used. It 
may, no doubt, have been abused, and 
the cause it was meant to support 
thereby weakened ; but if such things 
are permitted to induce an endless de- 
rision, I fear most of the arts and sci- 
ences would not escape the same. ha- 
zards. 

Iam led to these observations, by 
the perusal of a publication by a Dr 
Couper, on the early part of the his- 
tory of the British isles 5 of which, as 
it is but in few hands in the south, I 
mean to give your readers a short ab- 
stract; and as it is for the extension of 
knowledge, and the Doctor seems to 
have written with the same view, I 
think he will forgive me. 

Dr Couper commences his notes, as 
he calls them, with a proof of the uni- 
versality and general uniformity of the 
Celtic language, over not only the 
British isles, but most of the Continent, 
when these isles came to be known : 
And here he takes an opportunity of 
clearing up a passage in Bede, the 
misapprehension of which had not on- 
ly been injurious to the understanding 
of the venerable priest, but also a stum- 
bling-block to succeeding historians 
and antiquarians. He then gives us 
some very singular etymologies, but 
they surcly are unquestionable. ‘Che 
very name of Celtaw, whether assumed 

y their own vanity, or imposed on 
them by their oppressed enemies, is 
highly descriptive of this people, as far 
aS we can judge from remaining re- 
cords, or from tradition. Ce, or Ge, 
the C and G being pretty similarly 
Pronounced by the Celts, signifies the 
earth, and Oilt, terror,—the terror or 
Scourge of the world, the very desig- 
Ration, or rather description of that 


People in the earliest times. ‘Tribes 


of them, too, assumed, or received, as 
usually happens, names from the coun- 
try, or the peculiarities of the country 
they inhabited, as Celliberia—The 
word Celt is already disposed of. —Ibh, 
signities a country, and Err, or Ex, 
bounding, limiting, terminating ; the 
terminaung country of the Celts, which 
corresponds exactly with the idea of 
Celtiberia in those days, and the ta- 
mous Gibraltar, in the same district, 
supports the same idea by its explana- 
tion 3—Gibbach, signifying rough ;— 
Err, as before, terminating ;—Ab, a 
rock,—and ‘ler, the earth, the rough, 
terminating, rock of the earth. Calpe 
was of old also the name of this cele- 
brated rock, signifving nearly the same 
thing. Cal, signifying a rock, and 
Peodh, sounded nearly Pee, the world, 
—the rock of the world. ‘The Doctor: 
offers another explanation, but he does 
not remark how etymology here may 
include an useful distinction, the last 
syllable being supposed badh, pronoun- 
ced nearly as our word bay, and sig- 
nifiying the same thing, the whole 
will be the bay of the rock, probably, 
like the name of the rock in those days, 
by way of eminence. ‘The Doctor 
next gives his explanation of Albion, 
the general name of our island, and I 
confess | think it the most feasible, le- 
gitimate it undqubtedly is. Albion 
is generally derived from Alb, high, 
I, an island, and On, spotted, stoney, 
and even trading; but he thinks the 
10 should be pronounced as the Eng- 
lish EF, or the Scottish I, as is done by 
the Highlanders at this day, when we 
will have Albin, the name known in 
all times, and signifying the high 
island. As I mean not here to attend 
to the author’s historical doctrines, I 
shall go on with the most singular of 
his etymologies as they come in my 
way. ‘Lhe Bodotria and Boderia of 
Tacitus and Pliny, though established 
as the firth of Forth, have never, as 
our author believes, been explained. 
He thinks they may be rationally ex- 
plained as follows: Bogh, the gh a 
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slight asparite, very usual in that 
language, signifies crooked, winding ; 
and Dothar, the h always sunk, a wa- 
ter, a river, the winding river, and 
the deria, in Boderia, 1s evidently the 
desire ot the Celts, all the letters 
sounded, signifying the deep,—-the 
winding deep, both surely abundantly 
descriptive. In his derivation of Erin, 
Jreland, he does not tollow the latter 
etymologists, and I find him support- 
ed by the older ones. Er and In are 
both already explained, and mean the 
remote, terminating island 3 and of the 
more modern name, as is supposed, 
Hybernia, the hyber is already ex- 
plained, and adding the In, also ex- 
plained, we have a word which easily 
runs into the Latin Hibernia.—Of the 
term Scotti, which has created so much 
antiquarian jealousy and eontention, 
he gives a very easy, and, accordin 
to my ideas, a very teasible derivation. 
‘The word is now on all hands written 
and used Scotiz; and it is as generally 
brought from the words Scuith, Scui- 
tin, and Scuiti, remembering the h al- 
most quiescent, and this aga'n has met 
with many derivations. ‘Lhe Dector 
apprehends, and he is borne out by the 
sppellations given to those immense 
bodies which in after times burst from 
the north, and overturned the greatest 
empires, that Scuiti is evidently from 
the Celuc Scaoth, the av in that lan- 
guage being sounded as ihe English 
oo, or rather the Greek unsilon, which 
signifies a swarm, a multitude 3 and 
he thinks Bede must have had this in 
nis eye, when, speaking of the Dal- 
ruidines settling in the northern parts 
of the island, he says, that thus ano- 
ther, or a third nation of the Scotti, 
beside the Hritones and Picti, were 
settled in Britain. 
Lo be continued. 


Lo the Editor. 
SIR, 
Permit me to hand you the follow- 
ing interesting Narrative, concern- 
ing certain ENGLISH preotile, who, in 
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the year 1569, making a woyaze te 
the Easy INDIES, were cast away, 
and wrecked upon an uninhabired 
sland near the coast of ‘VERRA 
AUSTRALIS INCOGNITA, and 
drowned, except one man, and four 
evomen. Giveit by CORNELIUS VAN 

~SLOETIEN, caftain of a Duren 
ship, which was driven there by 
foul weather in the year 1667, who 
found their posterity (speaking good 
EnGuisu) to the amount of ten or 
twelve thousand souls, which, tho’ 
of indubitable veracity, may not be 
very generally, if at all, known to 
inost of your readers. 


CERTAIN English merchants, en- 
couraged by the great advantages 
arising from the Eastern commodities, 
in the year 1569, having obtained 
Queen Elizabeth’s royal licence, fur- 
nished out for the East Indies four 
ships, of which English was cho- 
sen factor, who embarked on the 
of April, O.S. with his wife and fa- 
mily, consisting ofa son of twelve years 
old, a daugher of fourteen. two maid- 
Servants, a female negro slave, and 
George Pine, his book-keeper, on 
board one of the said ships, called ihe 
East India Merchant, of 450 tons, be- 
ing provided with all manner of ne- 
cessaries and conveniences, in order to 
settle a factory there. ; 

On the 14th of May they were im 
sight of the Canaries, and soon after 
arrived at the Cape de Verd islands, 
where they took in some provisions for 
their voyage, and steering their cours: 
south, and a point east, about the Is: 
of August came to the island of St 
Helena; and there having taken ™ 
some fresh water, set forward for the 
Cape of Good Hope, where by the 
blessing of Gop they arrived safe, ha- 
ving hitherto met with no tempestuous, 
or disagreeable sailing weather. 

But it pleased Gop, when they were 


almost in sight of St Lawrence”, (said 
to 


* Nuw Madagasesr. 
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to be one of the largest islands in the 
world,) they were overtaken by a 
great storm of wind, which separated 
ihem from the rest of the ships, and 
continued with such violence tor ma- 
ny days, that, being driven out of 
their knowledge, they lost all hopes of 
safety. 

‘The Ist of October, about break of 
day, the sea continuing very stormy 
and tempestuous, they discovered land, 
which appeared high and rocky; and 
the nearer they approached to it, their 
fearsincreased,expecung the ship would 
suddenly be dashed to pieces. ‘Lhere- 
jore, the captain, Mr English, and 
some others, got into the long boat, in 
hopes, by that means, to save theim- 
selves; and presently after all the sai- 
lors cast themselves overboard, endea- 
vouring to save their lives by swim- 
ming; but, prebably, they all perish- 
ed in the sea. 

tr Pine, Mr English’s daughter, 
ihe two maid-servants, and negro girl, 
were the only persons remaining on 
board the ship 5 and these five persons 
were miraculously preserved ; for afier 
the ship had beat three or four times 
against the rocks, being now broken, 
and quite foundered in the waters, 
they had, with great difficulty, got 
themselves on the bowsprit ; which 
being broken off, was driven by the 
Waves into a small creek, wherein fell 
a little river, which being encompas- 
sed by the rocks, was sheltered from 
the winds, sé that they had an oppor- 
tunity, though almost quite spent, to 
land themselves. 

Mr Pine getting together some rot- 
ten wood, by the assistance of a tin- 
der-hox he had im his pocket, made a 
tire, by which they dried themselves ; 
and then leaving the females, he went 
to see if he could find any of the ship’s 
‘ompany, that possibly might have es- 
caped, but could find none. At length, 
it drawing towards evening, he, with 
what he could get from the wreck, re- 
tured to his fellow-sufferers, who were 
very much troubled for want of him, 

May 1808. 
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he being all their support in this lost 
condition. 

‘They were afraid that the wild 
people of the country, (if there were 
any) might find them out; but could 
distinguish neither footsteps nor paths. 
And the woods round «out them be- 
ing full of briars and brambles, they 
apprehended, too, there might be wild 
beasts to annoy them, theugh they 
saw no marks of any. Bui above 
all, for want ef food, they were afraid 
of being starved to death 3 but God 
had otherwise provided for them. 

The wreck of the ship furnished 
them with many necessaries, for get- 
ting together some broken pieces of 
boards and planks, sails and rigging, 
with the help ot poles they made them- 
selves tents ; and having got wood for 
firmg, and three or four sea gowns to 
cover them, inaking the negro their 
centinel, they slept soundly all night, 


having been without sleep for several 


nights betore. 

The next day, after being well re- 
freshed with sleep, the wind ceasing, 
and the weather being warm, they 
went down from the rocks on the 
sands, at low water, where they found 
a great part of the ship’s lading, either 
on shore, or floating nearit. Mr Fine, 
with the help of his companions, drag- 
ged most of it on shore, and what was 
too heavy for them they broke ; and, 
unbinding the casks and chests, and 
taking out the goods, they secured all, 
so that they wanted neither clothes, 
nor other necessaries Yor house-Keep- 
ing ; but the salt water had spoiled all 
the victuals exeept one cask of biscuit, 
which, being lighter and perhaps bet- 
ter secured than the rest, was unda- 
maged 5 this served them for bread 
some ume, and a fowi of about the 
bigness of.a swan, very heavy and fat, 
which by reason of its weight could 
not fly, served them for present sub- 
sistence. ‘Lhe poultry of the ship by 
some means getting on shore, bred ex- 
ceedingly, and were a great help to 
them. They found also in the tags, 
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by a little river, plenty of eggs of 
fowl, much like our ducks, which were 
very nourishing food, so that they 
wanied for nothing to keep them alive. 

Mr Pine beiug now less apprehen- 
sive of any thing to disturb hin, look- 
ed out for a convenient place to build 
a hut to shelier him and his family 
from the weather; and, in about a 
week’s time, made a room large enough 
to hold them all, and their goods ; and 
put up hammocks for his fanuly to 
sleep in. 

Having lived in this manner full 
four months, without seemg or hearing 
any thing io disturb them, they found 
the land they were in possession of to 
be an island, disioined, and out of sight 
of any other land, uninhabited by any 
but themselves, and that there was no 
hurtful beast to annoy them 3 but, on 
the contrary, the country was very 
pleasant, being always cloathed in 
green, and full of agreeable fruits, and 
variety of birds, ever warm, and never 
colder than in England im September: 
so that this place, had it the culture 
that skilful people might bestow on it, 
would prove a paradise, 

The woods afforded them a sort of 
wuts as big as large apples, whose ker- 
nel being pleasant and dry, they made 
use of in place of bread, together with 
the fowl before mentioned, and a sort 
of water fowl like ducks, and their 
eggs; anda beast about the size of a 
goat, and almost such a like creature, 
which brought forth two young ones 
at a time, and that twice a-year, of 
which the lowlands and woods were 
very full, and being harmless ard 
tame, they could easily take and kill 
them : fish also, especially shell fish, 
Were in great pleniy, so that, in effect, 
they wanted nothing of food for sub- 
gistence, 

After being in possession of this 
country full six months, nature put 
them in mind of the great command 
of the Almighty to our first parents, as 
ui they had been conducted thither 
by the hand of providence to people 
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a new world; and in this respect they 
proved not unfruitiul, for in less than 
a twelve month from their first arrival 
on this island, the females proved to 
be all with child, and coming at dif. 
ferent seasons, they were a great help 
to one another. ‘The women all had 
their teemings annually, and the child- 
ren proved strong and healthy. ‘Pheh 
family increasing, they were now well 
satisfied with their condition, for there 
was nothing tohurtihem. ‘The warmth 
of the climaie made it agreeable for 
them to go abroad sometimes, and 
they reposed themselves on mossy 
banks shaded with trees. Mr Pine 
made several pleasant arbours for hiin 
and his women to sleep in during the 
heat of the day, aud in these they pas- 
sed thete time together, the temales 
not hiking to be out of his company. 

Mr Pine’s family was increased, af: 
ter he had lived in this island 16 
years, to £7 children: for his first wife 
brought him thirteen 3 his second, se- 
ven 3 his master’s daughter, who seem- 
ed to be his greatest tavourite, fifteen; 
and the negro, twelve ; which was all 
the produce of the first race of mortals 
in this island. 

Thinking it expedient to provide 
for another generation, he gave his 
eldest son a mates; aad took care to 
match the rest as fast as they grew 
up, and were capable. And, lest they 
sould encumber one another, he ap- 
pointed his sons’? habitations at some 
distance from him, for, advancing 
years, he did not like the wanton an- 
noyance of young company. 

After having lived to the sixtieth 
year of his age, and the fortieth of his 
being in possession of this island, he 
summoned his whole people together, 
children, grand-children, and great- 
grand-children, to 565, of 
all sorts. He took the males of one 
faintly, and married them to the fe- 
males of another, not permitting any 
to marry their sisters, as they did a 
first out of necessity. 

Having targht some of his are 
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to read, he laid them under an injunc- 
tion to read the Bible once a-month 
at their general meetings. ; 

‘Three of his wives being dead, viz. 
the negro woman and the other two 
who had been servant maids to his 
master, she who was his master’s 
daughter survived them twelve years. 
‘They were buried in a place he had 
set apart for that purpose, fixing for 
his own interment the middle part, so 
that two of his wives might lye on 
each side of him, with his chief favour- 
ites, one on each side, next to him. 

Arriving to the 80th year of his 
age, and sixpieth of his coming to this 
island, he called his people together a 
second tine, the number of which a- 
mounted to L789, and having inform- 
ed them of the manners ot Europe, 
and charged them to remember the 
Christian religion, after the manner of 
those who spake the same language, 
and to admit of no other, if any should 
come and find them out; and praying 
to God to continue the multiplication 
of them, and send them the true light 
of his gospel, he dismissed them. 

He called this island the Js/e of 
Pines, and gave the people, descended 
from him, the name of English Pines, 
distinguishing the tribes of the parti- 
cular descendants by his wives’ names, 
viz. Englishes, the Sparks, the Triv- 
res, and the PAills, Phillipa being the 
name of the negro. 

Being now very old, and his sight 
decaying, he gave his habitation and 
furniture that was left, to his eldest 
son after his decease 3 made him kin 
and governor of the rest ; and deliver- 
ed to him the history of these transac- 
ons, written with his own hand, com- 
manding him to keep it, and if any 
Strangers should come hither by any 
accident, to Jet thein see it, and take a 
copy of it also if they pleased, that 
the name of this people nught not be 
lost from off the earth. 

It happened that in the year 1667, 

ornelus Van Sloetten, captain of a 


Dutch ship called the Amsterdam, 
was driven by foul weather to this 
island, where he found the postexiy 
of Mr Pine, speaking good English, 

nd amounting, as it was supposed, to 
10 or 12 thousand souls. 

‘The above narrative was given, by 
Mr Pine’s giandson, to the Dutch cap- 
tain, and printed in London, being li- 
ceused 27th June 16683; a copy of 
which isin my possession, (the only 
one I believe extant) and im my opi- 
nion cannot fail of affording a few mi- 
nutes innocent amusement to the most 
of your readers ; therefore, by giving 
it a place in your truly entertaining 
Miscellany, you confer a distinguished 
favour ou your constant reader™, 

W—r 


[Since the publication of our last num- 
ber we have received the followmg 
additional notice, which we think 
must remove every doubt that the 
narrative in question actually was 
published at the time specitied. Whe- 
ther the events really happened, or 
whether the narrative is to be regard- 
ed as merely an ingenious fiction, we 
leave to the judgment of our readers. 
Even on the last suppositien, we con- 
sider it as curious, and shall ladly 


hear more from Mr R—p.j 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 
CCEPT of my best thanks for 
your very obliging offer of in- 
serting the Narrative handed you by 
me, providing it be duly authenticated, 
which is nothing but what justice re- 
quires, considering its curiosity. 

The following circumstance will 
shew by what means it came into my 
possession : 

An uncle of mine, (a considerable 
antiquarian,) who resided at Ramsgate 
in England, dying some time ago, be- 
queathed to me his library, which con- 
sisted of a truly curious collection of 
books and pamphicts, notable for their 

searge- 
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searceness and anuguity, and which 
he took a pecultar pleasure in preser- 


ving. Amorg other rare pisces [ 


foond a collection of old folio pam-: 


phiets, stitched, among which the Nar- 
rative in question was: a faithful copy 
of which I sent you without “ adding 
or paring.” 

i would have now sent you the ori- 
ginsl pamphlet, but for this cne rea- 
son:—It being very tightly suiched 
with a great many others, (some of 
which, with your leave, I may oi some 
future period entertain the public with, 
through the channel of your admired 
papers,) and all of them very frail, 
notwithstanding the old iuan’s care, 
consequently cutting the stitching, 
could not fail of rendering illegible a 
considerable portion of the puint, 
which Deus avertat. 

“Indeed, Mr Editor, the simplicity 
af the language in which the narra- 
tive 1s wrote, added to the probability 
of the event, in my humble opintoa 
conspire, an eminent degree, to ren- 
Ger its verity fully apparent and un- 
questionable. 

However, if you should still be 
disposed to call its authenticity in 
question, on your inserting a note, to 
that cflect, in your next number, L 
Will immediately produce the origi- 
nal, which will effectually banish all 
doubts. Believe me to be, with esteem 
and regard, 

Your constant reader, 
W—k R—p. 

Sd May 1808.4 


Tour thro? the HIGHLANDS and other 
farts of SCOYLAND, in and 
June 1SOT. 


(Concluded from fr. 254.) 
LASGOW isa populous and flou- 


rishing city. ‘The strects are re- 
gular and the houses well built. ‘The 
public and modern buildings are mag- 
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nificent, and executed in an Clegans, 
style of architecture. It is certainly 
by far the most thriving town in Seot- 
land, by means of the commerce and 
manufactures carricd on here in con- 
nesion with Port-Glasgow, Greenock, 
Paisley, and the many populous villa- 
ges which form the suburbs of the city, 
jn the principal streets, every house is 
a shop or nin, or devoted to sume pub- 
lic oceupaiion. 

Krom Glasgow to Hamilton, the 
country has much the same appearance 
of fertility and cultivation, as the 
approach to the town trom the west- 
ward. It was the market-day when 
we lett Glasgow, and the road was 
crowded with people going ito the 
town. Carts and baskets were loaded 
with articles of sale. Every thing 
liad the appearance of wealth and 
plenty. “Phe fields both under crop 
and pasture, had a thriving looks tho’ 
the cultivation, in general, as we got 
further up the Clyde, is not in the 
most finished style of neatness. The 
old mode of broad, crooked and high 
ridges, is still pursued in some parts 4 
the bean crops, in many places, sown 
in the broad-cast way 3 and those im 
drills, cleaning in different places with 
the hand-hoe. ‘The barley crop seem- 
ed in general to be late. The sotl, as 
we got further up Clyde, and on the 
higher grounds, consists af a cold stiff 
clay, and must be dithcult to. manage, 
either in very droughty or very wet 
seasons. ‘The horses in Lanarkshire 
are generally more strong and weighty 
than those on the eastern coast ot Scot- 
land ; and they draw vast loads. ‘The 
carts, like the horses, are stout and 
clumsy. 

Hamilton is a town of considerable 
antiquity, irregularly built, and situa- 
ted near the confluence of the Avon 
and the Clyde. The Duke of Hamil- 
ton’s palace and pleasure grounds, are 
in the immediate vicinity of the town. 
From Hamilton to Lanark, the ap- 
pearance of the country is more bleak 


and barren ; the soil becoming — 
al 
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and less fertile, as we advance to the 
southward. Along the banks of the 
Clyde, however, there are some fine 
rich low lying grounds. ‘These are 
fincly ornamented with plantations. 
and natural grown woods, interspersed 
with gentlemen’s seats, and haadsome 
farm-houses. “In this district, a good 
deal of attention seems to be patd to 
the raising of fruit, considerable spaces 
of ground being laid out in orchards ; 
almost every yentleman’s place, farm- 
house, and even cottage, having one 
of a greater or less extent. 

Lanark is a royal burgh of great 
antiquity, and the county town of La- 
narkshire. It is situated on a rising 
ground considerably elevated above 
the course of the Clyde, the channel 
ot which is here broken with deep falls, 
the banks being steep, rocky and con- 
fined. It was a fair day when we 
came through Lanark, and a great 
crowd of people were on the streets. 
from Lanark to Elvantoot, after cros- 
sing the Clyde, we struck across the 
country nearly by the skirts of ‘Pintoc, 
which is one of the highest hills in 
Lanarkshire. ‘This part of the coun- 
ty is mostly devuted to rearing sheep, 
though a good part of it seems for- 
merly to have been under cultivation, 
though now in pasture. Before we 
got upon the public road again up the 
Clyde, which has a very circuttous 
course here, it was getting dark ; and 
a thick drizzling rain coming on, we 
teached the inn at Elvanfoot at a late 
hour, ‘Lhe black-faced or short breed 
of sheep, is the common stock kept on 
these hills, though the Cheviot is be- 
say. to be introduced on some 
arms, the very superior value of the 
Wool of the latter kind giving them a 
decided preference over the other as 
4 more profitable stock. 

From Elvanfoot, the road is re- 
markably good, being wide, smooth, 
and level, as far as the nature of the 
Country will permit. On leaving the 
Clyde, the road falls into the Evan, a 
branch of the Annan. Along the 


banks of the Evan, it descends till 
within a mile or two of the village of 
Moffat, through a fine pastoral coun- 
try. Moffat isa neat clean village, 
with a wide open street. Several of 
the houses are built with a kind of 
blue stone, or coarse marble, which 
has a fine appearance at a small dis- 
tance. The celebrated Spa well 1s 
distant about a nule from the town. — 
It was formerly much frequented by 
invalids during the summer months ; 
but it is not so much resorted to at 
present. ‘The hills above Moffat are 
steep and bare, but afford a healthy 
pasture for sheep. valley below 
spreads to a considerable breadth, and 
seems to be under a pretty good course 
of culiivation, Lime is much used as 
a manure, and its good effects are vi- 
stble in converting the natural brown 
heath into rich and verdant grass. pas- 
ture. ‘Lhe soil is gravel, or a light 
sandy loam on the low valleys, whicls 
produce good crops of oats, barley, 
turnips, and potatoes. After getting 
a little down the vale of Annan, we 
crossed over some rising grounds, by 
a steep winding road leading to the 
water of Dryte, which washes a fine 
green valley, and unites with the An- 
nan a little above Locherby, a market 
town on the Glasgow road to Carlisle, 
The banks of the Drytfe are well cul- 
tivated and improven ; and the crops, 
as far as we could observe, had a thri- 
ving appearance. A good deal of 
wooed, both natural and planted, adorns 
the banks of that river. From thence 
we crossed over a tract of hill country, 
for about eight miles, till we got mte 
the valley watered by the Esk, a few 
miles above Langholn, a thriving ina- 
nufacturing village in the eastern dis- 
trict ot Dumfries-shire, and the first 
stage in Scotland on the road betwixt 
Carlisle and Edinburgh. ‘his district 
is mostly pastoral, consisting of fine 
green hills of a moderate height, and 
now wholly stocked with the long or 
Cheviot breed of sheep, and a few 
black cattle of the Galloway 1. 
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"The soi! on the banks of the Esk con- 
sists ot a dry gravelly carth, ora light 
sandy loam, in the vallies 5 producing 
pretty eo rd crops of Oits, barley, peas, 
turnips and potatoes. “Uhere are a 
number of fine natural woods on its 
banks, and a tew plantations. ‘The 
cultivated fields are mostiv enclosed 
and subdivided with stone walls. Here 


We terminated our journey, after tra- 


it pulation, without commerce or manu- 
factures, and labouring under a defec- 
tive system of agriculture, and an un- 
suitable mode ot pastoral economy, in 
managing a tract of country peculiarly 
destined for that purpose, was a consi- 
deration that struck us most forcibly 
| on visiting that part of the country. 
Vhe mountainous districts of Perth, 
Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, and Ar- 
gyleshires, are better adapted to pas- 
turave than any other purpose. The 
i rearing and grazing of sheep is more 
- profitable, and consequently ought to 
be adopted in preference to that of 
| black cattle, the former being sup- 
a ported at less expence, and depending 
B less on the labour and industry of man 
for their food in winter. They are 
naturally themselves of more value in 
proportion to the food they consume. 
| ‘Their wool, as an article of manufac- 
ture and commerce, has been a princi- 
| pal medium in promoting the prospe- 
| 


4] f Versing a great part of the central, 
ii j northern and western counties of Scot- 
land, 
AV few general remarks shall now 
| be hazarded. 
if From. the observations we had an 
Biv opportunity of making, and the intor- 
ae mation received from others, m the 
| course ot the above journey, it appear- 
i ed evident, that the population of the 
bee Highlands, which in many places is 
Boe}! very great, was by no means propor- 
i tioned to the means of subsistence they 
at present possess. A numerous po- 


rity of the nation at large. ‘The in- 
| troduction of sheep-farming into these 
| districts must of necessity reduce the 
| population very considerably ; for, un- 
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der such a system, a comparaiively 
small number of inhabitants, to what 
is at present. on some parts of then, 
are sutheient for the purposes of pasto- 
ral economy. We do not, however, 
trom what is stated above, pretend to 
inter, as some have done, that the ge- 
neral population of the north iy too 
creat, or that it ought to be reduced 
by any arbitrary or violent measures, 
On the contrary, no more is meant, 
than that the population of the north 
might be directed to more proper 
modes of employment and industry, 
for the general interesis ot themselves, 
the country, and the state. Por when 
an excess of population is comp!amned 
of as a nuisance, it may be believed 
that there must be something radically 
defective in the civil or poliiical eco 
nomy of the State. ‘Phe population 
of any country must be accounted its 
greatest strength, as well as its truest 
riches, where its exertions are directed 
to promote the real interests and pros- 
perity of the whole,—where the inha- 
bitants mutually co-operate in advan- 
cing the publie welfare. 

‘Phe depopulation of the Highlands 
has been a theme of declamation ‘or a 
number of years past 3 and it certainly 
has taken place to a certain degree, 
though not to such an extent as to 
create any serious alarm in the breasts 
of those who wish to see their country 
prosperous and thriving. ‘There may 
be fewer inhabitants in certain districts 
of the Highlands than there were halt 
a century ago; but the general popu- 
lation of Scotland is not decreased. In 
the same proportion that the popula- 
tion of some parts of the country has 
declined, that of the manufacturing 
towns and villages has increased, oF 
perhaps in a higher ratio. ' 

The introduction of sheep-farming 
into the Highlands, and the encourage- 
ment given to graziers from the 5 uth 
country, has been considered as the 
principal cause of this depopulation 
and the policy of the present propri¢- 
tors, in favouring this system, m Pe. 
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ference to the old mode of economy 
practised by their forefathers, has beea 
arraigned, by superficial reasoners, as 
a subject of the most alarming and se- 
rious concern to the State. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the true interest 
of the landlords, as well as of the inha- 
bitanis, is connected with the success 
of sheep-farining, provided these parts 
of the country which are capable of 
improvement by cultivation are net 
thrown into sheep walks. If this is 
properly kept in view, there is ample 
rooin for employing the surplus popu- 
Jation which the grazing system might 
spare from certain districts im the 
North. ‘here are many tracts of low 
lying grounds, and along the coasts, 
whica are capable of much improve- 
ment. ‘Lhe proportion of that under 
cultivation is but sinall, in comparison 
to what is at present ina state of na- 
ture; or, at best, under a very imper- 
fect mode of culture. As the land- 
Jords are supposed to derive consider- 
able profits from the introduction of 
shcep-grazing upon their estates, they 
might be enabled, without any detri- 
ment to themselves or their posterity, 
to let such grounds to the present in- 
habitants ou impreving leases and. li- 
beral terms. A greater number of 
black cattle, by this means, might be 
reared on less bounds than at present. 
Perhaps, in this case, it would be the 
true interest of both the landlords and 
the country at large, that a number of 
South country fariners should be invi- 
ted to settle on their estates. ]t would 
show them what improvements might 
be effected by introducing a proper 
course of husbandry, and a suitable ro- 
tation of crops 3 and, at the same time, 
Instruct and stimulate the natives to 
pursue the most elic!ble modes of in- 
dustry and economy necessary for pro- 
Moting their own interests and those 
of their country. Where the native 
inhabitants, however, are willing to 
Periorm what their present skill and 
capital enable them to do, they ought 
Rot to be wantonly turned out to gra- 


35° 
tify the avaiice or caprice of a land- 
lord, or the interesis of a stranger.—- 
‘There can be no reason, either physi- 
cal or moral, why a naiive Hiehlander 
uot improve his country as well 
as any other, provided he enjoys the 
requisite hnowledge and means of im- 
provetucnt possessed by the other. 

A more general introduction of the 
turnip husbandry, and a proper rota- 
tion of green and white crops, into the 
agriculture of the Higulands, when 
the soil 1s adapted to such culture, 
might be productive ot very great ad- 
vantages io that part of the island.— 
‘he turnip is naturally a hardy piant, 
at least a great variety of them come 
to perfection in very cold and exposed 
Situations 3 and thrives on almost any 
dry soil, where a sutticiency of dung 
can be applied to the raising of them. 
When kept clean, and properly ma- 
naged, turnips enrich the soil in a re- 
markable degree, particularly where 
they are eaten off with sheep. Where 
the ground is rich, and in good heart, 
it admits of being earlfer sown 5 which 
is a great matter im Highland districts, 
as it produces grain of a beiter quality, 
and gives the chance of being earlier 
reaped. 

A more general application of lime 
or inarl as manures, would be produc- 
tive likewise of the same advantages 
to the north of Scotland ; and where 
they cannot be had on the spot, from 
the advantage of water cartilage might 
be brought to most places in the 
North at no great expense. Scot- 
land already possesses many advanta- 
ges in this respect, and must, in the 
course of a few years, have the ad- 
vantage over most other countries, 
when we consider the numerous pub- 
lic works, such as canals, roads, brid- 
ges, and harbours, now going forward 
or incontemplation. ‘The advantages 
of water communication may be yet 
much further extended, by means of 
the many fine lakes and rivers with 
which this part of the island is particu- 
larly enriched. It is not easy to “ 
tee 
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the bounds, to say to what extent the 
umprovements in any country may be 
carried, when the spirit of enterprize 
and industry is fairly roused among its 
inhabitants; and there is no induce- 
ment more forcible than self-interest, 
where it is clearly discovered. 

A better breed of horses might like- 
wise be introduced into the Highlands, 
as, without such a previous measure, 
little solid improvement can be expect- 
ed in the agricultural system. A vast 
number of the old breed of small po- 
neys is still reared and bred in the nor- 
thern counties ; though there is no ex- 
agyeration in affirming, that a pair of 
good stout horses, properly fed, har- 
nessed, and trained, will perform more 
work, and to much better purpose, 
than a score of the present kind can be 
supposed todo. The implements of 
husbandry may be characterized in a 
similar manner ; indeed it excited our 
surprise, that the husbandry of these 
districts, imperfect as it is, was so 
well executed under such disadvan- 


tages. P. 


On the Connection of Political Events 


with the Literary Pursuits of a 


Nai i Ole 


(From Murray's Enguiries, Historica! 
and Morai.”’) 


FAMILIARITY with great events 

has a peculiar iniluence in ani- 
mating and emnobling the efforts of 
genius. Literary excellence is not the 
inere offspring of recluse leisure ; it re- 
«quires also great and interesting ob- 
jects, to exercise the understanding, 
and warm the fancy. Dr Ferguson 
was, I think, the first who observed 
this connection of literature with the 
business of life ; and it is confirmed by 
the whole tenor of history. 

It must be premised, however, that 
external great events have this anima- 
ung intluence only when they are of 
2 prosperous nature. Adversity, tend- 


ing to depress the spirit of a nation, 
produces quite opposite effects, Ac- 
cordingly we shall find, that, in every 
age, the nations most famed for genius, 
were also those who held the first rank 
in the political world. 

Of this observation Greece furnish- 
es a remarkable instance. Heer splen- 
did victories, with the just and elori- 
ous cause in which she fought, raised 
her to a height of military renown, 
before unparalleled in the annals of 
nations. Athens, which already, ia 
a superior degree, united all the other 
principles of activity and progression, 
by a rare felicity of situation, at- 
tained this also. Her coast lay near- 
est to that of the Lesser Asia; end 
being situated without the Peloponne- 
sus, her territory lay first exposed to 
tlie approaches of a land army. ‘Lo- 
wards her, therefore, in both instances, 
the overwhelming torrent first rolled. 
Her arms drove back the myriads of 
Asia, delivered Greece from bondage, 
and made the great king tremble on 
his throne. From that era, her genius 
began to take its loftiest flights; and 
a race of writers succeeded, such as the 
world has rarely seen. After her 
power declined, and she ceased to be 
the arbitress of Greece, every other 
circumstance continued as favourable 
as before. Her tranquillity was main- 
tained, and her name respected, by 2 
succession of civilized conquerors.— 
Her schools remained open, and were 
filled with a constant crowd of rheto- 
ricians and sophisis. But no Xeno- 
phon, no Socrates, ever appeared. 
‘The animating soul was fled ; and ge- 
nius, with berty and greatness, had 
taken its flight to another region, 

Of Rome, we need only observe, 
that her classic, or Augustan age, was 
also that in which she had reached the 
zenith of her greatness ;—when she 
reigned the undisputed mistress of the 
world. The period which Gibbon 
has fixed upon as the commencement 
of her decline, is also that, in which 
she ceased to produce writers —_ 
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‘of commanding the attention of poste- 
rity. 

At the moment, too, when her arms 
were triumphant over every foreign 
enemy, she was torn by the most vio- 
lent intestine dissentions. Corrupted 
by overgrown wealth and dominion, 
she became no longer capable of liber- 
ty; and the question arose, Who was 
to be her master? ‘The vast prizes o- 
pened to ambition, the struggles of ex- 
piring liberty, and the efforts of mighty 
chiefs contending for the empire ot the 
world, presented a scene the most 
magnificent that had yet appeared on 
- the theatre of history. Every politi- 
cal spring, both within and without, 
was brought into a state of the high- 
est activaly. 

Italy, at the period of the revival 

‘of learning, contained many flourish- 
ing and powerful states. It was the 
scene on which were acted the great- 
est events of the age ; the centre, as it 
were, around which the political system 
of Europe revolved. Since sinking 
anto political insignificance, this coun- 
try has ceased also to make any dis- 
tinguished figure in the world of let- 
ters. 
__ In Europe, since the revival of learn- 
ing, Great Britain and France have 
evidently held the first rank in the po- 
litical world. ‘The age of Louis XLV. 
was equally distinguished for success 
in arms, and in literary pursuits. — 
And, besides external great events, 
both these nations have had civil com- 
notions of long duration. In England, 
the troubles which terminated at the 
Restoration were succeeded, not very 
jong after, by the Revolution ; which, 
though short, gave a powerful addi- 
tional impulse to the public mind. 
France, besides her great civil war, 
had three successive minorities, the 
two last of which were accompanied 
by violent internal disturbances. 

We may observe, however, that 
this successful cultivation of the arts 
takes place rather after the immediate 


Cessation of these events, than during 
May 1808. 
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their actual occurrence. At that 
time, political distinction, more flat- 
tering, and attended with more im- 
mediate advantages, attracts within 
its vortex the most splendid talents ; 
and literature is consideréd as only a 
secondary object. But when the storm 
is succeeded by a calm; when the a- 
venues to political greatness are shut ; 
then the talents which had been pro- 
duced by the preceding commotions, 
being excluded from their usual sphere 
of action, turn themselves into ano- 
ther, less dazzling indeed, but safer, 
and in which they have no ebstacle 
‘to encounter. 

The ciassic age of Athens was not 
contemporary with, but immediately 
succeeded the Persian war. ‘Lhe ti- 
tle alone of the Augustan age sufh- 
ciently denotes it to be that, which 
immediately followed the cessation of 
foreign and domestic commotions, 

This observation is less obvious 
when.upplied to the foreign concerns 
of great and extensive empires, where, 
while the frontiers are the theatre of 
war, the centre may enjoy a state of 
repose. But it applies in a peculiar 
degree to civil wars, during the con- 
tinuance of which, letters, as well as 
laws, are generally silent. As soon 
as they cease, however, a rich harvest. 
of talents generally rises. Thus im 
England, the age of Charles II., which 


immediately succeeded the close of 


. the civil wars, became, without any 


patronage on the part of the monarch, 
a sort of Augustan age. Paradise 
Lost, in particular, would perhaps ne- 
ver have been written, had not its au- 
thor been excluded, by the Kestora- 
tion, from any concern in public af- 
fairs. Another constellation of great 
writers arose immediately after the 
Revolution. The disturbances during 
the minority of Louis XIV., joined to 
those greater ones which had recently 
ceased, were, doubtless, equally in- 


_strumental in producing the multitude 


of ingenious writers, who gave cele- 


brity to the reign of that monarch. 
| The 
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354 Connection of Political Events with Literary Pursuits. 


The occurrence of great public e- 
vents, besides prompting to the culti- 
vation of literature, is peculiarly ettica- 
cious in giving a proper direction to 
its efforts. ‘lo their absence I am dis- 
posed to attribute that corruption of 
learning, which has been supposed to 
be the natural corisequence of its con- 
tinuing to be cultivated beyond a cer- 
tain period. Literature, it will be 
found, is thus corrupted, when its 
Votari¢s are ignorant of, or inattentive 
to, the objects of real life ; when 
the philosopher employs his mind on 
questtons that are of no importance to 
the happiness of mankind ; when the 
poet ceases to occupy himself with 
human interests, and human passions ; 
and when both seek only to gratify va- 
nity, by the display of a misplaced in- 
genuity., ‘Lo this wrong bias the writ- 
er will always be liable, when there 
is passing on the scene of lite, nothing 
great or varied, to turn his views in 
that directions Whenever a man 
seeks to shine by writing on a subject 
in which he takes no interest, his taste 
is inevitably corrupted. 

An exemplification of this remark 
seems to have been afforded by Alex- 
andria, after the period of its subjec- 
tion to the Roman empire. Even then, 
from its situation, its commerce, the 
number of its inhabitants, and the 
splendid patronage which literature 
had received during the time of the 
Ptolemies, that city continued to flou- 
rish long asa seat of learning. But 
there is, perhaps, no situation less pro- 
ductive of interesting events, than the 
remote provincial town of a despotic 
empire. In the capital, the residence 
of the monarch, and the scene perhaps 
of frequent revolutions, a considerable 
degree of bustle is always kept up.— 
Sut here there were no objects of real 
importance to occupy the thinking 
mind ; it was left to teed entirely on 
its own reveries ; and Alexandria be- 
came the centre of all kind of dream- 
ing and useless speculation. Hence, 
though her writers be numerous, few 


or none have risen to the rank of clas. 
sics. Longinus, so far as I recollect, 
is almost the only exception 3 who, 
though sprung from the Alexandrian 
school, yet being raised by his subse- 
quent fortunes to a familiarity with 
great events, and illustrious characters, 
shook off the pedantry of his origin, 
and has displayed in his interestiny 
writings, all the correctness and pu- 
rity of a happier age. 

Precisely the same perversion took 
place in the infant state of the litera- 
ture of modern Europe 3 when it could 
not have arisen from any natural et- 
fect of continued cultivation. But it 
scems sufficiently accounted for bh» 
the observations just made. Learning, 
during the middle ages, was entirely 
in the hands of monks ; they alone pov- 
sessed the leisure and tranquillity re- 
quisite for ils cultivation, But these 
were men secluded, by their very pro 
fession, from the living scene; for 
whom it was a religious duty, to shut 
their eyes on every thing relating to the 
business of this world. Even had they 
been otherwise disposed, their narrow 
and confined mode of life would have 
left them little opportunity of indulging 
their inclination. Jgnorant both of na- 
ture and of man, they could form no 
just conceptions, even of those import- 
ant subjecis to which they had devo- 
ted themselves. Nothing remained 
but a few barren and uninteresting 
ideas to ring continual changes upon, 
and to torture into a thousand differ- 
ent shapes, without the least profit el- 
ther to themselves or others. The 
cloud was never dispersed, till the dit- 
fusion of wealth and intercourse made 
letters be generally cultivated by men 
of the world. ‘This character belongs 
in a peculiar degree to Bacon, the great 
philosophical reformer, and the first to 
expose the futility of monkish studies. 
Even then it dispersed only by de- 
grees; and the literature of modern 
Europe continued, during several ages, 
to smell of the cloister. 


I have the satisfaction to observe, 
that 
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viat, in consequence of the wide diffu- 
sion of literature through all classes of 
society, it is now exempted, in a great 
measure, from these political vicissi- 
iudes. Having struck its roots deeper, 
it no longer requires the same foster- 
sng care, nor the same combination of 
favourable circumstances, to make it 
flourish. ‘The great number ot per- 
sons, of all ranks, by whom it is culti- 
vated, place its patronage on a surer 
and mere permanent basis. From the 
sune Causes, its direction is likely to 
be more sound and useful. Having 
tor its object, the gratification, not of 
a few recluse individuals, but of man- 
kind in general, it must recommend it- 
selt by being natural, and adapted to 
gencral use. 


Scorrisn REVIEW. 


he Works of John Dryden, now first 
collected in eighteen volumes. 
lustrated with Notes, Historical, 
Critical, and Explanatory, and a 
Life of the Author. By Walter 
Scott, Esq. 18 vols. Svo. 91. 9s. 
fine, 12). 12s. 


FEW editions of any writer have ex- 

cited a more general interest than 
the present. It is rare that such poets 
as Mr Scott should condescend to be- 
come editors of the works of others ; 
and it is still rarer that they should 
possess those powers of research, which 
could render them duly qualified for 
the task. 

In composing the Life of Dryden, 
Mr Scott considers the research of 
Malone, and the critical acumen of 
Johnson, as having left little to do in 
these different departments. But 

something, he conceives, remained 
for him who should consider these li- 
terary productions in their succession, 
a actuated by, and operating upon, 

e taste of an age, where they had so 
predominant influence sand whomight, 
at the same time, connect the Like of 


Dryden with the history of his publi- 
cations.” Accordingly, the most ori- 
giual, and to us the most interesting 
part of the present work, consists in 
the view which it exhibits of the ge- 
neral literary character of Dryden’s 
age, and of ihe one immediately prece- 
ding. Mr Scott discovers often very 
considerable sagacity in tracing out 
the causes which led to the formation 
ot the different, and often very oppo- 
site stiles of writing, which prevailed 
during the period from the reign of 
Elizabeth to that of Charles IT. 

The first part of Dryden’s life ap- 
pears to have been spent among fla- 
ining puritans, who considered poetry 
and profanity as synonimous. It 1s 
probable, however, that he then served 
a secret apprenticeship to the muses, 
the fruits of which broke out upon the 
death of Cromwell, when our poet 
wrote an elegy, to which his fanatical 
friends could hardly object. Several 
of his relations, it appears, enjoyed 
high situations under that usurper, and 
lines are even preserved from a satire 
written against him, which seem to 
indicate that he was a “ sequestrator 
und committee-man.” We entirely 
agree with Mr Scott, however, in con- 
sidering these epithets as applying to 
his relation Sir Gilbert Pickering, to 
whom it is probable he may have ofh- 
ciated as secretary or amanuensis. ‘This 
elegy was afterwards, thro’ a singular 
species of hostility, republished by Dry- 
den’s enemies, at a time when he was 
the flaming partizan of the opposite 
party, and would gladly have left it in 
that obscurity to which it had sunk. 
It is observed, however, that he praised 
Cromwell only for qualities in which 
he really excelled, and that he never 
had occasion absolutely to retract any 
of the expressions used in that occa- 
sion. 

At the restoration, the authority of 
our poet’s puritanical patrons imme- 
diately fell; and Mr Scott not umpro- 
bably conjectures that this event was not 
very afflicting to han, that he mag's 
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with Sterne, rather prefer a misfortune 
which opened his mouth, to a good 
fortune which kept it shut. Certain 
it 1s, that he lost not a moment in 
pzying his court to the new govern- 
ment, by publishing * Astrea Redux,” 
and soon after anoiher copy of verses, 
entitled, “ A Panegyrick on his sa- 
cred Maiesty,” to which he added one 
to Lord Clarendon. ‘There is reason 
to suppose that, according to the cus- 
tom of the age, Dryden received for 
these poems a gratuity, but that this 
gratuity was not very splendid;. and 
he was soon reduced to depend entire- 
ly for subsistence on the produce of his 
pen. An irresistible combination of 
circumstances attrected him towards 
the drama. ‘The fate of Davenant’s 
Gondibert, and of Paradise Lost, suf- 
ficiently indicate the little esicem in 
which heroic poetry was then held. 
—But besides the natural attraction 
of the drama for a court eager after 
amusement, the strict anathema under 
which it had lain during the time of 
the dissenters, at onge gave it the 
charm of novelty, and closely connect- 
ed it with the royalcause. ‘The stage 
had fallen with the court and revived 
with it. It revived, however, ina very 
dierent form from that in which it 
had fallen. ‘The king, who had spent 
his life on the continent, had contracted 
an attachment to foreign representa- 
tions. From the French, were bor- 
rowed those heroic tragedies written 
in rhime, replete with extravagant ad- 
venture, and removing themselves to 
the utmost possible distance from na- 
ture and truth, which were the model 
followed by Dryden and Lee. French 
comedies, however, were too correct 
and decent for a licentious court, and 
a nation whose taste was vet unculti- 
vated. Here the Spanish model was 
adopted 5 comedies of imtrigue were 
introduced, consisting of adveniures, 
surprises, rencentres, mistakes, disgui- 
Ses, and escapes, all easily accomplish- 
ed by the intervention of sliding pan- 
nels, ciosets, veils, masques, large 
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cloaks, and dark lanthorns.” Woe 
Was it offensive to taste only, but still 
more to morals. For this, besides the 
licentiousness of the court, Mr Scott 
has assigned a reason, which appears 
to us both ingemious and just. Had 
the drama continued to be cultivated 
uninterrupted|y fram the age of Eliza- 
Heth, a yradual refinement would have 
tuken place. But in consequence of 
the long interruption caused by the 
puritans, the nation abandoned thex- 
selves to it, as to a new pleasure, with 
a coarse and indiscriminate appetite. 

The following summary ot the cha. 
racteristics of a rhyining tragedy, may 
be given as a very good specimen of 
the siyle of the work. 


When we consider the various essen- 
trais of a rhyming plav, we may, per- 
haps, without impropriety, define it to 
be a metrical romance of chivalry in 
form ora drama. ‘The hero ts a perfect 
Knight-errant, invineibls in battie, ard 
devoted to his dulcinea by a love, sub- 
tle, metaphysical, and abstracted from 
all the usual qualities of the instinctive 
passion 3, his adventures diversified by 
splendid descriptions of bull-feasts, ba’- 
ties, and tournaments 3. his fortune ur 
dergoing the strangest, most causeless, 
aud most unexpected varieties 5 his his- 
tory chequered by the marvellous ivter- 
ference of ghosts, spectres, and hell i- 
self; his actions effecting the change 
empires, and his co-agents being ai! 
lords and dukes, and noble princes, 1 
order that their rank might, in seme 
slight degree, correspond to the native 
exaltation of the chaimption’s character. 

‘The reader may smile at this descr 
tion, and express his surprise, how com- 
positions, mvolving sach gross absurd - 
ties, were to be rated by an audience 
having pretence to taste and civilza- 
tion. But something may be said ot the 
herotc drama. 

Although the manners were prepos- 
terous, and the changes of fortune rapid. 
and improbabie, yet the former orten 
attaimed a sublime, though forced eleva- 
tion of sentiment ; and the latter, by ra 
pidity of transition and of contrast, Set- 
ved in no slight degree to interest 4s 
well as to surprise the audience. If the 
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hombast, or hurried and confused by the 
sccumulation of action and intrigue, 
they escaped the languor of a creeping 
dialogue, aad the tedium ofa barren plot, 
ef which the termination ts described 
full three acts before it can be attained, 
Besides, if these dramas were sometimes 
extravagant, beautiful passages often oc- 
curred to atone for these sajlies of fury. 
tn others, ingenuity makes some amends 
for the absence of natural feeling, and 
ihe reader's fancy is pleased at the ex- 
pence of his taste. In representation, 
the beauty of the verse, assisted by the 
enunciation of such actors as Betterton 
aud Mohun, gilded over the detects of 
the sense, and afforded a separate grati- 
fcation. ‘Lhe splendour ot scenery al- 
so, in which these plays claimed a pecu- 
har excellence, afforded a different, but 
certain road to popular favour; and thus 
this drama, with ail its faults, was very 
far from wanting the usual requisites 
for success. But another reason for its 
general popularity may be sought in a 
certain correspondence with the man- 
ners of the time. 

Aitho’ in Charles II.’s time, the age 
of chivalry was totally at an end, yet the 
sentiments, which had ceased to be mo- 
tives of action, were not so obsolete as to 
sound totally strange to the public ear 
The French romances of the lower class, 
sich as Cassandra, Cleopatra, cc. were 
the favourite pastime of the ladies, aad 
retained all the extravagancies of chi- 
valrous sentiment, with a double portion 
of tedious form and metaphysical sub- 
tlety. ‘Phere were occasionaily indivi- 
duals romantic enough to manoge their 
correspondence and their amours on this 
exploded system. The admired Mrs 
Philips carried on an extensive corres- 
pondence with ingenious persons cf both 
sexes, in which she called herself Arin- 
cay and her husband Mr Wogan, by the 
hue of Antenor. Shadwell, an acute 
observer of nature, in one of his come- 
describes a formal coxcomb of this 
Cass, Who courts his mistress out of the 
Grand Cyrus, and rejoices in an oppor- 
tunity of shewing that his passion could 
cubsist in despite of her scorr. Lt is 
probable he had met with such an ori- 
ginal in the course of his observation. 
lhe Precieuse of Moliere, who attected 
4 strange mixture of the romantic he- 
Foine and modern fine lady, belong to 
the same class ef oddities, and had their 


prototypes under the observation of the 
satirist. But even those who were above 
such foppery had been early taught to 
read and admire the conceits of Donne, 
and the metaphysical love poems ot 
Cowley, ‘They could not object to the 
quaint and argumentative dialogues 
which we have described ; for the course 
of their studies had formed their taste 
upon a mode! equally artificial and fan- 
tastic : and thus, what between real ex-~ 
cellence, and false brilliancy, the age 
had been accustomed not only to admit, 
but to admire heroic plays. 


Afier a long and splendid, though 
varied dramatic career, Dryden ap- 
peared under a new character. Con- 
troversy was then running high be- 
tween the opposite political parties, 
and the aversion of the nation to a 
Roman Catholic successor, and conse- 
quent claims of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, gave considerable uneasiness. 
to the court. Dryden, ever since the 
restoration, had been attached by ha- 
bit and inclination to its interests 5 his 
office of poct-laureat seemed to fix 
hin down to them more strongly ; to 
which might be added his growing 
bias towards the Catholic religion.— 
‘Nhese circumstances led to the pro- 
duction of his Absalom, Achitophel, 
and other political poeins, which have 
tended to establish his reputation be- 
youd perhaps any of his other works, 
This engaged him in a long course of 
furious personal and political contro- 
versy, nor did it bring in that golden 
harvest which he probably hoped. He 
received indeed, in the reign of James 
I]. an addition of 1001. a-year to his 
pension as poet-laureat, which was ac- 
cepted probably as an earnest of more. 
But the revolution soon succeeding, 
subverted all his hopes from political 
sources. He lost his pension, and was. 
happy to be able, by profound silence 
on these subjects, to escape without 
any more serious consequences. ‘The 
disgrace into which he fell, however, 
was but of short duration, Within a 
year or two after the revolution, he again 
began to be an object of patronage 
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to the great, and even to be favoured 
by powertul parties in the state. It 
was now that he began to cultivate 
the field of poetical translation. Some 
small specimens which he had already 
given of his powers in this way pro- 
bably led to the conclusion of his pro- 
bable excellence in it, and to the pub- 
lic encouragement given to his transla- 
tion of Virgil. It seems to have been 
executed, ike most of Drvden’s other 
works, with rapidity. It does not ap- 
pear to have becn under immediate 
ceotemplation til 1694, and it appear- 
od inJuly 1697. It drew an uncom- 
non share of public attention and ap- 
probation. It appears that Dryden 
cleared by it about 12001, a great 
sum in that age, though considerably 
inferior to what Pope afterwards re- 
ceived for the Thad. 

Vhe last character, and the most 
brilliant ef all, in which Dryden ap- 
peared, was in lyric poetry, by his ode 
on Alexander’s feast. He also pro- 
jected a translation of Homer, and 
seems to have been sensible that the 
irtegular fire of that rader poetry was 
better suited to his own genius than 
the correctness of Virgil. Necessity, 
however, impelled him to undertak- 
ings of which the profit should be 
more immediate, and the approach of 
death finally prevented the execution 
of the plan. Hits last production was 
for the stage, and consisted in several 
accompaniments which he composed 
to Fletcher’s comedy of the Pilgrim. 
It is remarkable, that in several of 
these he is busied in defending his re- 
putation from the attacks of Black- 
more and Collier. “ So dearly, says 

ur auther, was Dryden’s pre-eminent 
teputation purchased, that even his 
Jast hours were embittered with con- 
troversy ; and nature, overswatched and 
worn out, wos, like a besieged garri- 
son, forced to obey the call to arms, 
and defend reputation even with the 
Jast exertion of the viial spirit.” 


died on Wednesday morning Ist May 


He . 
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‘There seems reason to think that 
Drvden’s private character was ex- 
tremely amiable. He appears to have 
been most affectionate to his family, 
and though Lady Elizabeth's peculi. 
aritics of temper precluded the idea of 
a warm attachment, he is not upbraid- 
ed with neglect or infidelity by any of 
his numerous assailants. Qne of his 
tenants is said to have described him 
as “the casiest and kindest Jandlord 
in the world.” His chief moral de- 
linquency appears to have been in his 
writings. He certainly vielded by far 
too easily to the temptation of suiting 
himselt to the ther corrupted taste oi 
the public. It appears, however, that 
lmmodesty was shiefly confined to his 
Writings, and was an unwilling tribute 
to the reigning licentiousness. 
disposition in private life is said to have 
been modesi, even to timidity ; and in 
his maturer years he candidly acknow- 
ledged and regretted the demerits 07 
his own compositions, ‘The political 
versatility which he displayed at the 
Restoration may be perhaps accounted 
far by a previous secret attachment to 
these sentiments: accordingly, at the 
Revolution, we find him firmly adher- 
ing to the cause which he had long 
espoused, and making no attempt to 
court the favour of the new govern- 
ment. As his conversion to the Ro- 
man Catholic religion was from Deis, 
it must be considered as a favourable 
change. ‘The boundless adulation 
which he lavished on the great, was & 
fault so universal in his age, as almost 
to cease to be a ground of personal re- 
reproach, 

Mr Scott concludes with a general 
sketch of Dryden’s poetical character. 
Of this he couceives the leading fea- 
ture to be the power “ of reasoning, 
and expressing the result in approprl- 
ate language.” . We certainly have 
no hesitation to agree in considering 
this as, at least, a very prominent fea- 
ture. At the same time, we cannot 
help expressing our surprise that Mr 
Scott, through a desire to elevate “a 
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euliect, Svoald have been seduced m- 
to the belief, that this power of raci- 
ocination is the “ most interestin 
quality which can be possessed by 

poet.” ‘Lo us it appears evident, that 
ot all qualities which can be possessed 
by a poet, this is the most completely 
uninieresting. ‘The departments ot 
the human mind with which he has 
to do, are totally different. Even dt- 
dactic poetry must derive its Inierest, 
not from the solid sense which it con- 
tains, but from the manner in which 
that sense is adorned and embellished. 
In all other cases we conceive it to be 
quite suticient if there be no violation 
of common sense 3 and even from this 
moderate requisition we should not ai- 
says be unwilling to abate, in favour 
of splendid beauties of imagery and 
sentiment. We are the more surpri- 
sed to find this hypothesis supported 
by Mr Scott, since we do not find 
that in his own poetry he has at all 
acted upon it. ‘The beauties there 


aimed at are almost exclusively those - 


ot fancy and passion 3 and had it been 
otherwise, we doubt very much it it 
would have met with the same univer- 
sal admiration. 

The truth is, we are inclined in a 
good measure to ascribe to this cir- 
cumstance that Dryden, (as has always 
appeared to us,) though a great, is not 
a peculiarly interesting poet. His ob- 
ject in writing appears alwavs to be 
rather the display of his powers, than 
the expression of his feelings. He 
dazzles, indeed, and commands often 
our highest admiration ; but still we 
gaze on him at a distance 3 we are not 
admitted to his secret thoughts, and 
do not feel inclined to identify our- 
selves with him. It is otherwise with 
Pope 5 and this js perhaps the chief 
reason why his writings have been, 
and perhaps always will be, more po- 
pular, than those of his more powerful 
rival. To these observations we scarce- 
ly recollect an exception besides the 
celebrated ode on St Cecilia’s day, 
and we believe there is a tradition of 


Dryden having declared this to be the 
the only composition which he had 
written to please himself. If so, the 
fanti which we complain of, may have 
been the fault of his fortune, rather 
than of his genius. 

But though, in this general criti- 
cism, we must difier from Mr Scott, 
we are inclined to cencur with him in 
most of his observations on the difter- 
ent quality of Dryden’s various pro- 
ductions. Besides this comprehensive 
criticism, we find pretixed to each of 
Dryden’s pieces, whether dramatic or 
otherwise, an account of the occasion 
on which it was composed, with a con- 
cise view of tis merits. ‘hese form a 
very pleasing accompaniment. We 
read the play with greater relish, frous 
being enabled to compare our ideas 
with those of Mr Scott. The criti- 
cism, though it does attempt to go in- 
to minute particulars, seems commonly 


just, and derives a great interest from 


the animation inspired by congeniality 
of sentiment inthe writer. ‘The style 
of these little Pieces is, we think, supe- 
rior to that of the Life. Copious notes 
are likewise added, to illustrate the 
Historical poems. 
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FNQUIRIES, Historical and Mo 
ral, respecting the Character of 
Nations, and the Progress of Society. 
By Hugh Murray. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Indian Recreations. By Dr Ten 
nant. Vol. IIT. S8vo. &s. 

An Enquiry into the Extent and 

tability of National Resources. By 
the Rev. ‘Thos. Chalmers, Kilmany. 
Svo. Ss. 


New Editions. 


The Sabbath, with Sabbath walks, 
and other poems. By James Grahame. 
Sixth edition. 8vo. 6s. 

Scotch Itinerary. Second edition. 
5s. 
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Seottish Literary Intelligence. 


Third edition of Marmion is now 

in the press. 
The Survey of Inverness-shire, by 
-Dr Robertson, of Callander, has been 
‘delayed a few weeks owing to the pre- 


paration of a new map, whichis to de-’ 


lineate the situation of the different 
soils, and the lines of roads, as ordered 
by parliament. ‘The work itself will 


them, and then bake the slices on tron 
plates, oron a kiln; they then assume 
a horny appearance, but may be redu- 
ced to fine and wholesome flour by any 
of the means used to pulverise grain ot 
any kind. ‘This is perhaps one of the 
most useful discoveries that has been 
made for many years, and puts an end 
to all alarm on the subject of a scarcity 
of wheat and other flour. 

Sir John Sinclair also introduced Spe- 
cimens of Cordage, made from long 


«ontain a topographical description of 
the different districts and principal 
houses, specifying not only the means 
of cultivating the soil, but the pro- 
priety of establishing villages for im- 


coatse wool instead of hemp, and they 
appeared to possess all the valuable pro- 
perties of hempen cords, and to be ia 
some respects superior, 

‘This important Board proceeds with 
increased zeal and activity i the pre- 
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proving the fisheries and the woollen 
manufactures, as a great fund of sub- 
sistence, employment, and wealth, to 
the people, which may effectually 
prevent emigration: with extracts of 
Letters from Mr Dempster of Dum- 
chan, on that desolating evil; and an 
“appendix, containing Directions on the 
Cultivation of Moss, by Sir John 
Sinclair; Letters on the comparative 
Valye of different breeds of Sheep, 
and a short Account of the British 
and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the 
Country. 

Sir John Carr’s Tour in Scotland is 
preparing for publication, and will ap- 
pear this season. 


Viterary Intelligence, ENGLISH and 
Forricy. 


R Arthur Young, having by desire 
. ot the Board delivered two very 
sateresting Lectures on Agriculture, at 
the house of the Board, in Sackville. 
street, the first Lectures which were 
ever delivered on this subject in Eng- 
land; he has been requested to publish 
them, and they will be put to press 
without loss of time. 

At the same'meeting, Sir John Sin. 
clair exhibited Specimens of preserved 
Potatoes, which, after a voyage to New 
South Wales and back again, were as 
good as on their first preparation. The 
mode of preserving them is to slice 


paration of the County Reports, twen- 
ty-eight of which have already appear- 
ed, and Oxfordshire, by Mr Young, and 
Bedfordshire, by Mr Batchelor, are rea- 
dv to be put to press. New editions of 
Lincolnshire, Staffordshire, and Lanca- 
shire, are also in forwardness. Itisim- 
possible to speak in terms of praise ¢- 
qua! to the intrinsic worth and national 
importance of this series of books. 

Mr Wordsworth will shortly put to 
press a new poem under the title of the 
White Doe, or the Fate of the Nortons. 

Mr Thomas M‘Giil has in the press, 
Travels in Turkey, Italy, and Russia, 
during the years 1824, 1805, and 1806, 
with an account of the new Settlement 
at Odessa, in the Black Sea, and of the 
Trade of Turkey. 

A translation of Richard of Conen- 
cesteron the ancient state of Britain, 
with notes, a commentary on the Ro- 
man itinerary, and Remarks on the Bn- 
tish roads and Antiquities; accompa- 
nied by the original ‘Treatise de Situ 
Britannice, from the scarce work pub- 
lished by Professor Bertram at Copen- 
hagen, is in the press, and will speedily 
be published. 

Mr Cumberland is printing a new Nno- 
vel, under the title of John of Lancas- 
ter. 

In the course of next month will be 
published, Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Sir Philip Sidney, m one 
volume, gto., by Dr Zouch, Prebendary 
of Durham, 

The second volume of Organic Re- 
mains of a former World, by Mr Pat- 
kinson, will be published in the — 
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ning of June. It consists of Zoophy- 
tean Remains, and will contain twenty 
plates, representing nearly two hundred 
different fossils, coloured after nature ; 
among which are the mineralized Re- 
mains of upwards of twenty species of 
the Encrinus ; the greater part of which 
are to be found in this island. 

Mr Robert Bakewell, of Wakefield, 
has prepared for the press a work on a 
subject of considerable importance to 
the woollen manufacturers, and the 
wool-growers. Its chief object is to de- 
monstrate the possibility of improving 
the quality and increasing the value of 
clothing wool, by means the most sim- 
ple and easy, but which have been hi- 
therto neglected, from an ignorance of 
the real structure and nature of wool, 
and of the effects which ditference of 
soil and climate produce on the grow- 
ing fleece. 

Dr Badham, of Clifford-street, has in 
the press a smell volume on the Inflam- 
mations of the Mucous Membrane of 
the Bronchize, comprehending Remarks 

n Pertpneumonia Notha and Chronic 
oughs. 

Mr G, Nicholson; of Poughnill, near 
Ludiow, announces a new publication, 
which is in considerable forwardness at 
the press, called ‘* The Cambrian Tra- 
veller’s Guide and Pocket Companion,” 
containing the collected information of 
the most authentic writers, relating to 
the Principality and parts of the adjoin- 
mg counties of England, augmented 
with considerable original additions, the 
result of various excursions. It is print- 
ing in a middle-sized octavo, in double 
columns, so as to include a mass of 
interesting particulars in a small com- 
pass, 

Mr Richard Walker, of Oxford, will 
shortly publish Experiments and Obser- 
vations On the Production of Artificial 
Cold, a new edition, with considerable 
additions, 

Dr Werninck, pastor of the Dutch 
church in Austin Friars, who has suc- 
cessfully employed himself intranslating 


the Life of Washington into Dutch ; has 


also undertaken a translation of Mavor’s 
‘ish Tourist, into the same language; 
bot ti Works being to be published at. 
tvden, Without loss of time. 
_ the second part of Hints to the pub- 


tic on the Nature and Effects ef Evan- 


Stlical preachino, by a barrister, is in a 
4y 1808, 
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state of great forwardness. Report as- 
cribes this work to the able and learned 
author of the Critical and Miscellaneous 
Remarks on Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries. 

‘There will speedily be published in 
two volumes quarto, illustrated by a 
great number of copper-plate engrav- 
ings, Select works of Antony Van Leeu- 
wenhoek, containing his wonderful dis- 
coveries; translated by Samuel Hoole, 
from the original Dutch and Latin edi- 
tions, 

Mr Gilchrist is printing an Exami- 
mation of the Charges maintained by 
Messrs. Malone, Chalmers, and others, 
of Ben Jonson’s enmity towards Shake- 
speare, 

In November last, a geological socie 
ty was formed in London. Its objects 
are to make geologists acquainted with 
each other; to stimulate their zeal ; to 
induce them to adopt one nomenciature; 
to facilitate the communication of new 
facts; and contribute to the advance- 
ment of geological science, particularly 
as ednnected with the mineralogical his- 
tory of the British Isies. ‘The patron is 
the Right Honourable Charles F, 
ville, F.R.S. &c.—The president, G. B. 
Greenough, Esq. M.P. F.R.S.—And the 
vice-presidents, Wm. Babington, M.D. 
F.R.S.; H. Davy, Esq. Sec. R.S. Prof. 
Chem. R.I.;—The treasurer is, W. H. 
Pepys, Esq.—And the secretary, j. 
Laird, M.D. | 

Mr John Ayrton Paris, of Caius col- 
lege, Cambridge, and fellow ofthe Royal 
Medical Society, Edinburgh, has now in 
the press a Compendium of Modern 
Chemistry, in the Latin Language ; a 
small work intended as the fidus Achates 
of the medical as well as chemical phi- 
losopher. It treats not only of the prin-~ 
cipal subjects in Chemistry, but unfolds 
the processes by which the different 
compounds of the London and Edin- 
burzh Pharmacopcei are prepared, and 
the theories upon which such operations 
are founded. The analyses also of ani- 
mai and vegetable bodies are as fully 
given as the prescribed limits of a com- 
pendium will ailow. 

Mr Robertson Buchanan, of Glasgow, 
has in the press an Essay on the Teeth 
of Wheels, accompanied by a Practical 
Enquiry respecting their Strength ; and 
by Practical observations relative to ma- 
King patterns of Cast Iron Wheels. , 
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In the present intersuption of com- 
merce, the writers of France are like- 
Wise turning their attention to the pos- 
silnhity of amtroducing the culture of 
cotton into that country, Fromacom- 
parison of the climate of the regions in 
which this plant is cultivated with that 
of the southern provinces of Fiance, one 
of these witters deduces the probabiary 
ofits succeeding in the latter. In support 
of this opinion, he quotes the autheriiy 
of two curious vid works, to prove that 
the cultivation of cotton has alicady 
been carried om theie to a considerable 
extent. The first of these, printed at 
‘Toulon, in 1566, is entitled, Accuei! et 
Discours du Voyage du Roi Charles LX, de 
co nom a present regnant, ace ompagne de 
Choses dignes de Memotre, &c. by Atel 
Jouan. [tis a Kind or journal,in which 
we find the following passage :——** ‘This 
day the king entered Yeries, a large 
and fire town. Around it there is such 
2 number of orange, palm, and pepper 
trees, and other trees which bear cotton, 
that they look like forests.” ‘The same 
fact is certified by Peter de Quiquetam 
de Gesujew, bishop of Senez, in the cu- 
rious and searce work which he pub. 
lished in 1606, entitled, La Nouvelle Ar. 
chrtecture, ou Instruction generale pour en. 
semencer toutes sortes d’ Arbres fruitiers, 
&c. In the fifty-second chapter of the 
second book, we tind this passage i= 
* Have we not enough to admire in the 
rarities of our province, who is so kind 
aod liberal as to grow most successfully 
the sugar-canes, ptanted within these 
few years. We now equal other coun- 
tries, and like them possess a great quan- 
trv of cotton plents.” The testimony 
of these two authors 1s confirmed by J. 
Bauhin, who informs us, that in his time 
cotton was grown in France, and that it 
had been brought irom Italy. 

The Trish College in Paris is the only 
school in that metropolis that las a 
course of Latin philsophy and logic, 
such as existed in the University of Pa- 
ris. The prefect of studies in this col. 
lege, M, Fontane!, commenced a course 
of philosophy in November with a speech 
in the Latin language. 

Pioposals have been circulated in 
Charestown, Carona, for publishing 
the Lue and Secret History of Macbeth, 
Kang of Scotiaud, fiom authentic manu- 
Scripts in the possession of the noble fa- 
mily of the Howards, and froim orginal 


Science, and the Fine Arts. 


papers and decds new in the hands of 
the ancient family ot Caummin, with the 
Original Laws and Statutes of Kenneth 
Il. It appears remarkable, that f these 
papers be authentic, they should first see 
the light on the other side of the Atlan. 
tic. 

Mr J. Workman has announced h's 
intention of publishing at New Orleans, 
in fuur volumes octavo, A Digest of the 

awys of Castile and the Spanish Indies, 
with a general View of the Principles of 
the Roman Code, on which those Laws 
are iounded, 


Miomoirs of the Progress of Maxv- 
FACTURES, CHEMISYRY, SCIENCES 
and ihe Fine ARTs. 


HE experiments of. Mr Davy on 
the alkalies have been repeated 
before the Askesian and Mineralogi- 
cal Societies, by Mr Pepys, with a 
very large galvanic apparatus, consist- 
ing of one hundred and twenty pairs 
of plates of 36 inches surface each, 
containing nearly seven hundred weight 
et copper and zinc. ‘The solid caus- 
tic pot-ash was used, slightly moisten- 
ed by the breath. ‘The metalloid ob- 
tained was highly inflammable, swam 
in rectified naptha, but was with dith- 
culty separated from the potash, in 
which it is plentifully imbedded, after 
being exposed to the galvanic action. 
Water being dropped upon it, the par- 
ticles explede similarly to grains of 
gunpowder thrown into the fire. ‘The 
metalloid obtained from soda is not sv 
highly inflammable, and can theretore 
be collected more easily. A globule 
about the size of a small tare being 
thrown on paper moistened, instantly 
became apparently red hot, and run- 
ning off the surface of the water, tell 
luminously through the air. Mr Al- 
len has also repeated the experiments 
of Mr Davy, and obtained both the 
metalloids by four troughs of fitty 
pairs, each of 16 inches furface. _ 
_ The following directions are giver 
in the foreign journals, for preparing * 
coui- 
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composition for resisting the action of 
fire and water. ‘Lake half a pint of 
milk, and mix it with an equal quan- 
tity of vinegar, so as to coagulate the 
milk. Separate the curds from the 
whey, and mix the latter with the 
whites of four or five eggs, after hav- 
ing beat them well up. ‘Phe mixture 
ot these two substances being com- 
plete, add quick-lume to them which 
has passed through a sieve, and make 
the whole into a thick paste of the 
consistency of putty. If this mastic is 
carefully applied to broken bodies, or 
to fissures of any kind, and died pro- 
perly afterwards, it resists water and 
tire. 

Lemon-juice has generally been em- 
ployed for taking stains out of linen, 
but a German journal gives a more 
(economical method, by means of aqua 
turuis. One or two drops are sutli- 
cient for taking out a large spot of 
mk without damaging the linen. It 
is Recessary previously to moisten the 
spot with water, and to rinse it after- 
werds in water, 

M. Curaudau, professor of chemis- 
try, ina memoir on the theory of soap- 
making, read to the Institute of France, 
has demonstrated, that oxygen is one 
of the component parts of soap ; that 
to this principle oxygenated oils, or 
those which easily oxygenate, owe 
their property of making the best soap. 
He has also pointed out a very simple 
Process, by which the fabrication of 
soap may be accelerated, and at the 
same time improved. 

M. Marcel, director of the imperial 
Printing press at Paris, when he ac- 
companied Bonaparte to Egypt, took 
@ fac simile of the curious inscription 
of Rosetta, which has lately been en- 
fraved and published. 

M. Millin, a recent traveller thro? 
the south of France, adopted the same 
mode of taking a copy of an Arabic 
‘scription under the entrance of the 
house of M. Meiulaw, at Aix. - After 
“ang the stone, and covering it 


with printer’s ink, he applied over it 
wetted paper, which on being with- 
drawn, bore a very distinct impression 
of the characters, which appear whiie 
on a black ground, when they have 
been hollowed out, and black on a 
white ground, when the inscription is 
in relief. But as the letters are rever- 
sed, it is obvious they must be read 
backivards ; on holding up the leat, 
however, to the light, they are readily 
decyphered in their proper pesition.— 
In order to give to the letters the 
greatest degree of transparency, the 
paper which is emploved ought to be 
as little sized as possible. ‘Lhe stone 
can be afterwards freed from any re- 
mains of the ink, by washing it with a 
solution of pet-ash. process has 
been long known in Italy, but it 
would appear that its application has 
been hitherto confined io taking im- 
pressions of inscriptions executed on 
bronze tables. Jt is evident that this 
method pessesses many advantayes, 
since it can not only be pertormed 
with the greatest ease by a single indi- 
vidual, but since persons, the least ver- 
sed in the science of inscriptions, may 
by it obtain copies with the greatest 
accuracy. 


Monthly Memeranda in Natural 
History. 


“THE last days of April were of a 
wintry aspect 3 but in the begin- 
ning of May the character of the wea- 
ther changed, and became of the most 
genial kind. 

May 3.—6. With refreshing show- 
ers, and a temperature uncommonly 
high for the season, vegetation has, 
during these days, proceeded with un- 
common rapidity. Zhe lately sown 
grains and garden-seceds have appeared 
above ground all at once, as it they 
had been sown on a hot-bed. The 
buds of many trees have expanded so 
quickly, that the most marked differ- 

ence 
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ence in appearance has been observa- 
ble in the course of a single night.— 
The blossom of fruit trees having 
been hitherto much retarded, and there 
being now a greater probability of the 
weather continuing mild, there is eve- 
ry prospect of a considerable fruit- 
crop. 

Saturday, 7th May. There was to- 
day a good deal of thunder and light- 
ning, accompanied with sudden and 
violent showers of hail, the hailstones 
being of uncommon size, some of them 
said to have been half-an-inch in cir- 
cumterence. 

Muy 9. In the stove of the Bota- 
nic garden, at present, a fine plant of 
Crinum erubescens displays an umbel 
of its beautifully white and very fra- 
grant flowers. 

At the bottom of the north-west side 
of Salisbury craigs, there is a rich mea- 
dow, which is tlooded during part of 
the winter with the water from some 
ot the common sewers of Edinburgh. 
The grass on this meadow is always 
cut three times, and sometimes four 
times in the course of the summer. It 
has this season already exhibited an 
instance of rapid vegetation, perhaps 
seldom surpassed. On the last day of 
April the grass was not two inches 
high. In the course of ten days from 
that date, it was found to be, on an 
average, eighteen inches high! and on 
the 13th May current, the people be- 
gan to mow it for cowfeeders. By 
far the most prevalent species of grass 
in this meadow is Poa trivialis : in the 
marshy places, however, Poa aquatica 
appears; and a few dry spots are 
clothed with Holcus lanatus, Dactylis 
glomerata, and some others. 


P.S8. have been favoured with the 
following journal (kept at Preston- 
feld) of the appearance of the swal- 
low, (swift,) cuckoo, &c. and budding 
of ihe larch-tree, for the five preced- 
Ing years, together with the journal for 
the present year. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural Histor y. 


1804. dpril 9. Larch* buds greenish 


yellow followed by cold weather. 


May 1. One swallow seen: grass 
in Prestontield parks dark green, and 
spotted white with daisies. 

— 3. Larch in full leaf, having 
been retarded by cold. 

— 4. Aany+ swallows seen. 

— 6. Cuckoo heard. 

— 16. Bat seen. 

1805. 

March 29. Larch buds greenish 


yellow. 


April 19. Larch in full leaf, in 
21 days from the buds appearing yel- 
low. Lasi year, being a more back. 
ward season, it required 24 days to get 
into full foliage. 

May +. Cuckoo heard, and a cov- 
ple of swallows seen. 

— 5. Many swallows seen. 

Apri! 19, Larch buds green. 

— 30. Grass in the large parks 
dark green, and spotted white with 
daisies. 

May 3. One swallow seen. 

— 4. Many swallows seen. 

— 12. Cuckoo heard. 

May 16. White-throat sings ; and 
Bat is observed flying about in the 
evening. (The bat was first observed 
on the very same date in 1804.) ” 

1807. 


* The writer of the journal considers 
the Larch as particularly well adapted 
tor making observations by which to 
coinpare different seasons together ; the 
pencils of leaves being yellow at the mo- 
ment of bursting from the bud-scale, and 
becoming green as soon as they are fairly 
expanded. ‘he observations must be 
made on the same tree for the successive 
seasons; for some larch-trees are con- 
stantly earlier or later than others. 

+ * One swallow does not make sum- 
mer.” When only one is seen, also, we 
may sometimes be apt to suspect that 
the observer has been ina mistake. The 
app: arance of swallows is therefore 
marked as a surer criterion. 
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1807. April 16. & 17. Ground co- 
yered with snow to the depth of seve- 
ral inches, and long icicles hanging 
from the roofs of houses. 

— 25. Grass white with daisies, 
and one swallow seen. 

— 28. Many swallows seen. 

1SO8. _— 

Apri] 17. Snow and frosi, as on the 
same day last vear. 

— 2s, Larch buds greenish yellow. 

Muay 1. Larch very percepiibly 

reen. One swallow seen, (but not 
with certainty.) 


May 2. Cuckoo heard. 

— 3. Ina fine spring shower, many 
swallows all at once make their ap- 
pearance. 

— 5. In one night's time the in- 
creased verdure of the grass in Preston- 
field parks was perceptible. Larch- 
tree green. 

— 8. Old standard gren-trees begin 
to show blossom. 

15. These geen-trees quite white with 
blossom. 

Edinburgh, 


May 1808. N. 


pPoctry. 


AN EVENING HYMN. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


O Tuou whose glory shines sublime 

lu morning’s dawn and evening skies : 
Who, since the bud of fading time, 
Iviad'st evening fall and morning rise. 


That Thou art great, these glowing spheres 
‘Lo every studious eye must show ; 

That Thou art good, as well appears 

On every ficld and mountain’s brow. 


‘Vhat hand which poiz’d the orbs that sail 
Around yon sky of purest blue ; 

ihat hand has made this lowly vale, 

And on it shed the evening dew. 


: see Thee in the stars that soar 

Slow beaming o’er the southland sea, 
As well as in the bounteous store 
That flows to Nature and to me. 


The music of the vernal grove 
Sorne on the breeze is al! of Thee, 
ds we.l as sacred choirs above, 
Who in thy presence bow the knee. 


ir Thee the insects live and move ; 

ir hee the suns and planets shine : 

Al rest in thy upholding love, 

‘reat Soul of Nature ;—Power divine ! 


While musing on thy obvious might 
Inmountain sun or starry frame 5 
Ol rule the fair impression right, 
Aid teach me to adore Thy name. 


O° the late Mz Patuicx Hauysurton, 


DuNBAR. 


O'ER green Drumbender’s airy heights 
{n days of sportive youth, —_—" 


He stray’d, and, on the summit, wood 
Benevolence, and ‘Truth. 


With mind matur’d, and soul erect, 
He clear’d law-doubts away, 

In which fair Equity ’s oft deck’? 
As mists obscure the day. 


Rich Ceres, o'er his native vale, 
Led by his fostering hand, 

Spread her fair treasures to tlc gale, 
And bless’d the fertile land. 


The festive circle’s cordial glow 
His social powers confess’d, 

His wit on Care’s contracted brow 
Approving smiles impress’d. 


Who now shall fill his mantling bow!, 
‘The chosen group that charmed ? 
Where now’s the genial flow of soul, 
His precious clay that warmed? _ 


No more !—with rare convivial power, 
His anecdotic store 

He'll never spread Jike magic o'er 
Each friend’s dejected core. 


Yet there his virtues long shall live, 
Whilst in their veins shall flow 

Those tides the bliss of health that give, 
And memory's powers bestow. 


No canting, fawning sycophant, 
Need blazon forth his name, 

In sneaking, servile rhyme descant, 
To bolster up his fame :=— 


For every drop that trickles forth 
From balmy friendship’s eye, 

More testifies departed worth, 
‘Than pageants rear'd on high. 
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Above his dust no sculpture tow'rs, 
His simple tomb to shade, 

But Friendship’s tear shall drench the turf 
That's on his bosom laid. 
Edinburgh, 


April 1808. 


"THE UNFORTUNATE WANDERER. 
Founded on Fact. 


Br Joun Srass. 


COLD, cold blew the winds o'er the brows 
of King Harry *, 
‘The hoar on the heather fell heavy and 
chill ; 
The day far declin’d, when dejected and 
weary, 
A trav'Iler slow wound down the slope of 
the hill. 
Jank famine and want in his face were de- 
picted, 
His limbs with fatigue and the cold 
seem constricted: 
His looks spoke a heart with deep anguish 
afflicted, 
And mis'ry had mark’d him with mas. 
terly skill. 


‘To the mansion of wealth his weak steps 
were directed, 
In hopes an asylum thro’ pity to find; 
But often by wealth are the needy ne- 
elected, 
More icy their hearts than the tempest 
beluind; 
lor spite of entreaties, the poor helpless 
ranger 
ts thrust from their portal, midst dark- 
ness and danger ; 
No sympathy here for the sad sinking stran- 
ger,— 
The wild waste reeeives him, and keen 
blows the wind, 


By the side of a hedge, which the tempest 
was tearing, 
‘The wand'rer sunk down, his sad fate to 
deplore; 
“O Era.” he cry'd, for his country was 
erin, 
“ Dear, dear happy land, I shall see thee 
more! 
“ Yor bere, by barbarity unprecedented, 
“T languish unseen, and expire unla- 
“ mented, 
Whuilst all my complaints are from hear- 
“ing prevented, 
*“ And drown'd by the whirlwinds that 
** round me loud roar. 


; * A mountain on the eastern border of 
Cumberland 


“ O Albion, where lives now thy boasted 
humanity 
“ That clemency, partial, extends not te 
mes 
“ No vestige I meet of remainirg urbanity, 
“ Which if it has been, now no longer 
“can be: 
“ The savage who ranges the desert most 
“ dreary, 
“ Whom Reason ne’er taught, nor Reli- 
“ gion more cheery, 
Would not thus have spurn'd at a wand’. 
“ rer when weary, 
“ And left him to die at the root of 4 
“tree! 


“7 ask'd but a morsel to stay my keen 
“ hunger, 
“ T ask'd but a shield from the cold and 
“ the rain; 
With common compassion, what claims 
“ could be stronger? 
“ Bur such from the selfish but seldom 
obtain: 
For sordidly fearful for my sad remaining, 
“ Unmov'd by iny anguish, and deal to 
complaining, 
They thrust me abroad, all entreaties 
disdaining, 
“And left me to perish with mis’ry and 
* pain. 


Sick, sick is my heart, while around the 
* storm musters, 

“ The cold hand of Death seems to sink 
“to my soul ; 

My ears scarcely hear the loud tempest 
* that blusters, 

“ Scarce mindful I heed the loud gusts as 
“they howl: 

Sensation scarce lives,—Oh ! just Heav's 
“ forgive me, 

“ If dying, the cruel J curse that outlive 
me, 

Who neither protection nor pity woul 
“ give me, 

** Expos’d to the rage of the storms a 


“ they rell. 


‘ 


Bewilder’d, unknown, ’mongst peope 
“ inhuman, 
“ Where pity ne’er dwelt, her kind ad 
to impart ; 
With no kindly ray the drear waste toil- 
Jumine, 

* No friend to support me, or sooth tiy 
* sunk heart ;— 

Ah! little suppose you, my dear, cr 
connections, 

“My babes, my Alicia! what piereng 
* reflections 

“Engage my rent bosom! the sad retis- 
“ pections 

“Increase my keen anguish, and doube 
the smart.” 
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« Who's he that exclaims?” call’d a voice 
Joudly sighing, 
“ Who's he that sustains all the rage of 
“the storm 
“ Heed not,” he reply'd, “a poor wand’rer, 
* now dying, 
“To whom thy compassion no part can 
perform : 
« But twas true pity thy heart actuated, 
* By Heaven thy purpose shall be com- 
* pensated, 
* And chose who inhumanly spurn me, be 
* hated 
“ For cruelties that would a demon de- 


form! 


« Live, live, and despair not,” exclaim’d the 
“ kind stranger, 
“Heav’n yet may restore thee to com- 
“ fort and life, 
“ And kindly support thee, through hard- 
“ ship and danger, 
“ To visit thy country, thy friends, and 
“thy wife.” 
Ah, no!” said the wand’rer, “ each fond 
“ expectation 
“In me sadly sinks, having no consola- 
“tions 
“ The cold hand of Death fast arrests each 
* sensation 
He sighed, and deep silence concluded 
the strife. 


Where Sympathy sits in the soft-heaving 
bosom, 
The eye, still responsive, a tear can be- 
stow 
But where Rancour crops Pity’s delicate 
blossom, 
‘Those tender emotions they seldom can 
know : 
Think, think,O ye serdid disciples of malice, 
Whose hearts to the crics of distress still 
_ are callous, 
Uhat fate which the convict receives at the 
gallows, 
‘\s properly Justice on you might bestow. 


La.prise de Vile de GuexNesey en Zan 
ISTO, sous le regne Loovarn Hl. Roi 


ANGLETERRE, ct de Cuarses V. Rio 
de France. 


{From a M.S. in the possession af Dr Tyt- 
ler, communicated to him by the princi- 
pal civil Magistrate, who was also the 
head of a very ancient family, in the 
island.) 

QR entendez grands et petits, 

La couleur fort envenimee, 
u2 nombre de gens ramassee; 

Qui vont sillant la mer sallee, 

u Roi de France ramasse, 
Par Yvou de Galle guide, 
Wii etait fer a mort, 


Par un Mardi, se compari 
L’armee de la Gendarmerie, 
Faite de grands Saragousez 
Gens enrages a la bordee, 
Dans le Vason fut adressee, 
Cette pitieuse matinee 

Pensant nous mettre tous 3 mort. 
Un Jean Lestoig si se leva 
Plus matin qu’a l’accoutumee 
A sa Bergerie s’en alla 

Sur Vajournante a la brunee, 
'Lelle compagnie a trouvee 

Sur le grand maree arretee, 
La quelle graudement l’etonna, 


Sur Je chemin vit un cheval, 
Faisant marche de haquenee, 
Qui pour vrai etait un Gildin, 
Qui leur echappa de l’Armee, 
‘Youte Visle il a chevauchee, 
Criant a la desesperee, 

Sus haut les armes en un mot. 


Et vous trouverez sur le Vason 
L’armee la dessus arretee. 
Diligentez vous bons Garcons 
Ou toute la terre est gatee. 
Mettez tout an fil de l’epee 
Huazardez-vous a la bonne heure; 
Ou vous mourrez gricve mort. 


Yvon de Gaile vrai Guerrier 
Etoit conducteur de larmee, 
Homme grandement avanturier, 
Dessus une terre etrangere 

Ne se donnant garde en arriere, 
HM recut la rouge jartiere, 

Qui n’etoit de soie ni de velours. 


Cest qu'il fut frappe dun garcgon 
D'une Halebarde meurtricre 
Qui se nommoit Richard Simon, 
Sur le montin en la Cariere’ 
Tant qui’l eut la Cuisse coupee, 
Aussi ja main dextre tranchee, 
Par ce brave compaguon. 


Sur le mont de St Pierre Port 
Fut la dure guere livree 

Cing cers et un furent mis a mort, 
‘Y'ant de Visle que de i’armee, 
C’etoit pitie cette pournee 

De ouir les pleurs de Passemblee 
Des Dames de Saint Pierre Port. 


Tomin ie Lorreur fut pour vrat 
‘fout le jour potre Capitaine, 
Rolf Holland fut le plus fort 

Ii eut I’ honneur de la journee, 
Sa pauvre vie fut hazardee 

Car il eut les jammbes coupees, 
Dont il falut quil soufirit mort. 


Frappant a tort et a travers, 

Le sang couloit par les Valees, 

On marchait dessus les carps morts, 
Qui cheyorent au fil de l’epee. 
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Une meurtriere fut tires 

Qui a grand force fat vandee 

Et aux Etrangers fit grand tort. 
Quatre vingts von Marchands anglois 
Arriverent sur le Vespree, 

A notre secours accouroient. 

Mais l'armee etoit fort cassee, 

Tout a heure leva le siege, 

Ne sachant quel remede ture 

Sinon crier a Dieu merci. 


Furent contraint de senfuir 
Prenant leur chemin ils rewinrent, 
Par le bordage s’ex sont alles, 
Pour passer par dedans la rue. 
Mais les Anglois, sans retenue, 
Remplirent de corps morts ja rues 
Sur cette troupe de Babillots. 


Par force prirent le Chateau 

La mer etant fort retiree 

Ou les tuoit a grands monceauy, 
“Vaillant tout an fil de lepee, 

La terre etoit ensanglantee 

De cette troupe ainsi navree 
Dessus, la chair et les os morte 


Les Navrires et les Bateaux 
Enseignaient lisle par derriere. 

Nos bons Paisans leur firent graud tort 
Par le chateau de la Corbiere. 

Vinrent par le Bec a la Chevre, 

Pour alors faire leur traversee, 

Avec le reste des Lourdants. 


Rembarquerent leurs Matelots 
Pais soudain mirent a la voile, 
"Lous irrites comme Lionceaux 
D’avoir perdu telle bredelle. 
Le General fort se rebelloit 
Commandant de mettre a terre 
Dans le havre de St Sampson. 


A l'Abaye St Michel s’en vant 

Ou Bregart etoit Commissaire. 

Les recut avec grand accueil 

Donnant presents et fort grande chere. 
Donnant or a !a Gergondee 

etoit Dame dans l'armee 
Nommee la Princesse Eleonar. 


Car Yvon l’avoit epousee 

In France au pays de la Gravelle 
Dont il fut riche a grands monceaux 
Des brins de Ja grand maree 

Abbe fit a larmee prand joie 
D'or et d’ argent, et de monvie 
Quil leur donna bien langement. 


Yvon l’ennemi s’en alla 

Sur une montagne voisine 

do pauvre Chateau St Michel 
La ou Yvou faisait ses mines 


Portry. 


Frere Bregatt pat courtoisi¢ 
J.’adresse au Chateau par envic 
Pour faire eroitre ses tresers. 


Tdmond Rose, Gouverneur 

Du puissant Chateau d” Archange 
Tut qu'il seroit avant tranche, 

Que de se rendre a gens etrangers. 
Mais si ces gens se vouloient rendre, 
A Bregart pour leur terre vendre 
Par Camparts, i) etoit d’ accord. 


le Pauvre peuple se rendit, 

A cet Abe pour leur gran. perte 
Qui avoient pour eux accorde 

ux ennemis par ses fiuesses, 

la plus part a payer deux ferbes 
Aujourdhui nommes les Champards, 


TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 


C. Catruct ab 


IVAMUS, mea Lesbia, atque amemusy 
Rumoresque senum severiorum 
Omnes unius aestimemus assis. 
Soles occidere, et redire possunt: 
Nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 
Da mihi basia mille, deinde centum, 
Dein mille altera, da secundum centum, 
Deinde usque altera mille, deinde centum, 
Dein cum millia multa fecerimus, 
Conturbabimus ila, ne sciamus, 
Aut ne quis malus invidere possit, 
Cum tantum sciat esse basiorum, 


TO LESBIA. 


LOVE. my Lesbia, let me tell you, 

Love should now our life engage, 
Life from love derives its value, 
Meed not then the saws of age. 


Setting suns with splendour beaming, 
Rise with more refulgent light, . 
Life’s last taper dimly gleaming, 
Sinks in endless drowsy night. 


Then sweet maid a thousand glowing 
Kisses give thy raptur’d swain, 

Now a hundred quick bestowing, 
Give the thousand o’er aguin. 


Every kiss my rapture feeding, 

Give me now a hundred more; 
Hundreds, thousands, quick succeeding, 
L.esbia, let's efiace the score. 


Kisses past, no record telling, 

Untold thousands still renew, 

Thus no wretch with envy swelling 

Shall the tell-tale record view. cM 
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Proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, Fed. 5. 

ComMITTEE oF Ways Means, 

Chancellor of the Exchequer mo- 

ved, that the House do resvive it- 
self into a Committee of Ways and 
Means, and that copies of the several 
Orders of Council, lately issued, be re- 
ferred to the said Committee. 

Lord H, Petty said, that from the most 
deliberate consideration he had been 
able to give, he could not give his coun- 
tenance to measures which he thought 
to be illegal. ‘hese Orders in Counci), 
he said, as well as that of a similar na- 
ture issued in January last year, were 
issued in Consequence of the decree, 
stating it to be the determination of 
france to place England in a state of 

lockade—a@ vain and empty boast—and 
were meant as an act of retaliation. It 
had, however, been held, by the highest 
authority, that any measure of that kind, 
wot acted upon, become thereby null 
and void, and the same asif never made 
st all, In Robinson’s report of cases 
adjudged in the Admiralty Court, it is 
laid down by Sir W. Scott, “ that no 
blockade is sufficient without a fact to 
Support it;” and he (the Noble Lord) 
‘sisted, that up to the of Novem- 
ber, there never had occurred a singie 
‘nstance in which that decree of France 
iad been acted upon. Nay, an expla- 
nation had been given by M. Decret to 
General Armstrong, the American Am- 
vassador, disavowing their intention of 
werrying at into effect, and of capturing 
“ips at sea, or in any respect intiiaging 
Upon the rights of neutrals. 

_ The Chaneelior of the Exchequer coin- 
cided with the noble Lord, that the or- 
ders issued by his Majesty were a vio- 
sation both of the law of nations and of 
the municipal law of this country, a 
applied to a period of peace ; but he 
would inform the Noble Lord, these 
orders depended entirely on his Majes- 
'y'S war-prerovative, and not on any 
prerogative exercised by his Majesty in 
“me of peace, such as, on an emergen. 
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cy, the retaining from export the proe 
duce of the soil, in order to prevent the 
approach of ramine. It was neither 2 
measure intended to encroach on the 
privileges of commerce, or the rights of 
neutral trade, nor to lay any impost for 
the purposes of revenue; but merely 
related to the King’s war prerogative 
as a measure of retaliative annoyance 
upon the enemy. Now, as to the effect 
that these orders of Council were like- 
ly to produce upon America, he must 
do that nation the justice to say, he did 
not believe they would drive them into 
a war with us. For his part, no man 
deprecated more than he did a war with 
that country. (Leud cries of Hear! 
hear?) It could be no consolation tea 
his mind to think what America might 
suffer if she were to resolve upon war; 
he thought the losses of that country 
could never be the proiit of this. He 
was not one of those who looked upon 
the prosperity of America with envy 5 
but, on the contrary, he wished that 
prosperity to be increased, as he was 
convinced that her prosperity would 
promote, instead of injure, the prosperity 
of this country. He hoped, however, 
that this country would not be attacked 
by America ; he believed it would not, 
as he could not conceive it possible for 
any enlightened nation to go to war 
upon no other grounds than that we 
have been obliged to take measures of 
retaliation in consequence of the decree 
ot Bonaparte. It was impossible that 
any considerate American could read 
those orders of Council, without per- 
ceiving that great pains were taken to 
co as little injurv as possible to their 
commerce. If their spirit was roused 
to war, it would be from an insult they 
had received, but for which insult this 
country had made every reparation in 
its power, and every thing which in 
reason could be expected. 

Dr Lawrence spoke at great length 
against the Orders in Council; and the 
Master of the Rolls took also an extev- 
sive view of the question, and defended 
them. ‘The motion was agreed to. 
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Monday, Fed, S. 


Mr Wirithreca moved for the produc- 


tion of copies of certain papers, parts of 
whic been quoted by the Secre- 
tas of State for For eign Affairs (Mr 
Cansiug,) in his speech in detence of 
the late memorable expedition against 
Denmark ; particularly a copy ot the 
instructions sent by the date Secretary 
of that department (Lord Howick, now 
Lord Grev,) to Mr Garlike, our 
ster at Copenhagea. Hy made a direct 
charge against Mr Canmag of exhibit. 
ing only such parts of the letter of Lord 
Hutchinson, as, in the detached manner 
he gave them, ied the House to form 
avery different opinion from that which 
it wou'd have done, had the whois con- 
teats of the documents been bctore them. 
Those Novle Lords (HMutclinsoa and 
Grev) felt themselves exceeding'y hurt 
at the mannerin which they had been 
misrepresented by the Right Hon, See 
cretary. With respect to Mr Garlike, 
and the instructions which he received, 
he strongly condemned the latter, for 
he was instructed to furnish the Go. 
vernment at home with tntormation, 
not only of the operations in the Cabinet 
of Denmark, but even of the murmurs 
and cabals ameng the merchants and 
traders, Tle concluded by moving that 
there be Jaid 7 fore the House copies 
aud extracts of the instructions, &c, 
sent to Mr Garlike at the Court of Co- 
penhagen by the late Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs (Lord Howick,) also se- 
veral other documents upon the same 
subject. 

Mr Canning answered the observa- 
thous of the Hon. Gentleman at great 
rae when the motion was rejected, 

9 tO 73. 
Wedaes tay, 

The House resolved isto a Commit- 
tee ot Wavs and Meaus, when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated, that he 
felt great satisfaction im intorming the 
Committee of the favourable arrange- 

euthe had made with the Bank of 
England, which must be highly advan- 
tageous to the public. ‘This arrange- 
ment had arisen t1om the sugvestion of 
the Finance Com: mittee of last session, 
and it embraced three different subjects. 
The ast was the management of the 
public debt; 2d, the aliowance to the 
Bank for that management; and, lastly, 
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the unclaimed dividends, and unclaimed 
lottery prizes remaining in the custody 
ofthe Bank. The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man then went on to describe the sums 
to be allowed the Bank tor the manage- 
ment of the public debt, at the rate ot 
343]. per million, as it at present stood, 
When the debt should be farther redu- 
ced, the allowance was then meanr to 
be 4ool. per miluon. “bhis arrange 
ment would eventually prove a savuy 
of 62,0001. or 63,cooh a year.—-He 
trusted the Commitee would approve 
these arrangements, The next poict 
was, the advance by the Bank o 
3,000, during the war.—This came 
fram the advantages the Bank enjoyed 
in) possessing the balances of the pub- 
lic money. lt appeared by the most 
accurate calculA.on, that these balances 
amounted to something between 11 and 
12 millions, from which, however, there 
tell to be deducted Go0,cc01. being a de- 
posit on agcount of America. hat 
money, he observed, might have been 
beiter emploved kad it been expended 
in Exchequer bills. It, however, a- 
mounted in the whole, he believed, to 
ten millions and a half, deducting the 
above sum. He then described the a- 
mount of the unclaimed dividends from 
1791, aS amounting to sco,oool.; and 
the three millions as the profit of the 
Bank on the deposits of Government 
in their hands, After some further ob- 
servations, the Right Hon, Gentieman 
moved, first, ** That towards the sup- 
ply granted to his Majesty, a sum ot 
of unclaimed dividends, an! 
undemanded lott: ery prizes, be granted. 
Mr Punters, the Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, commended the ob- 
ject the Right Hon, Gentleman had ny 
view, on the principle that it was no- 
thing but fair that the public show! 
have the use of its money. ‘The coun- 
try had aright to expect this. But | 
could not agree that the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had made so advantagcous a 
bargain for the public as he might have 
done. A reduction ought to have taken 
place in the allowance proposed to 
the Bank oa the management of the 
public debt, as the advance from the 
Bank: of three millions, without inte- 
rest, might endure for a long time, % 
least until the end of the war. The 
Bank could, by its paper, form the mo- 


ney wanted by Government to-mor “~ ; 
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but it would not, at the termination of 
the war, be satisfied with any thing but 
cash in return. What it might come to 
in paper, would scarcely cost it a pen- 
ny, and yet it would be reimbursed ina 
very different way. He coniessed he 
did not like to see the Government and 
the Bank draw too closely to each other, 
They ought to be independent, both of 
them entertaining at the same time a 
degree of good wall towards each other, 
and a thorough understanding, Any 
connection of another kind was incon. 
sistent with the constitution, and he was 
much afraid, might icad to the subver- 
sion of economy. 

Me Tierney did not approve of the re- 
solutions brought forwaid by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and urged, 
that the Bank ought, from the public 
balances therein deposited, to take the 
management of the national debt with.. 
out any charge. Instead of taking the 
three millions from the Bank on the 
terms proposed, it would be much bet- 
ter to raise a loan, and to know what 
circumstances enabled that Corporation 
to grant so large a sum with such facill- 
ty, and the pronts made of the transac- 
tions with Government. ‘The profits of 
the Bank must be great, when, since the 
restriction, four millions were divided 
in bonuses, the dividend raised from se- 
ven to ten per cent. and such a conside- 
rable addition made to the building. 
Independent of that, we were informed 
that it could spare three millions, with- 
out interest, till after the conclusion of 
the war ; he would wish to be informed 
the Bank was prepared to lend this 
sum, provided the restrictions were ta- 
ken off? if they were, there could be no 
merit in the transaction, for it would 
hot cost the Bank a farthing. ‘The rea- 
son he thought it adviseable for Go- 
vernment to take the management of 
the national debt under its own con- 
trou, would be, the great patronage at- 
maehed to it, as the Minister would be 
enabled to give away 450 places worth 
1sol. each, 
Mr Huskisson, and o- 
ed that the national debt 
thes at an easier rate, 
rah if the ¢ “re could Jend this sum, 

were taken off. 
thi did not altogether ad. 
which the unclaimed 

‘Senas were to be taken neverthe- 
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less, if the war continued, he though! 
the advantage to the public, as far as re~ 
spected these dividends, would be cone 
siderable, 

Mr Brogden, Mr Biddulph, Mr Croker, 
Mr R. P. Carew, and Mr H, Thornten, 
each approved of the arrangement, as 
being favourable to the public. 

‘Phe resolutions were ail agreed to. 


Thursday, Feb. 116 


Mr Huskisson stated, that anact efthe 
38th of the King had abolished certain 
offices in the Customs at the various 
ports, and evidently intended to abolish 
all patent places in that department at 
the same time. A discovery had, how- 
ever, been made of an office of that 
kind remaining entire, and he therefore 
moved for leave to bring in a bill for a- 
bolishing the oflice of surveyor of sub- 
sidies and petty customs in the port of 
London.— Leave given. 

Si F, Burdett then moved an account 
of all captures made at sea by Britisls 
vessels, waich were claimed, or said ta 
have remainder ia the Crown, from 
1792 to the present day. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer obser- 
ved, that 1f such was the account want- 
ed by the Hon. Baronet, it would be a 
dificult matter to make it out; but it 
he wanted only 2 statement of the dro- 
its of the Admuraity during that period, 
he thought the account might be prod. 
ced. ‘Vhe droits of the Admiralty were 
long since, by the authority of Parha- 
ment, made his Majesty’s private pro- 
perty ; but if any improper distribution 
of that fund was made, it was certainly 
a fit matter for the investigation of Per- 
liament. ‘The King had liberally made 
use of that fund, and bestowed large 
sums on the public, frequently to the 
extent of millions, which must be in the 
recollection of the House, and he had 
also made provision for several of the 
junior branches of the Royal Family. 
He had no objection to granting the 
Hon. Baronet an account shewing the 
balance remaining of those droits, after 
all those deductions, from 17923 but if 
the Hon. Baronet asked how it had 
been disposed of, he would tell him it 
had been disposed of by his Majesty’s 
own directions. He therefore suggest- 
ed an amendment to the motion. 

Sir F. Burdett had no possible objec- 
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an opis'on, that a fund of property so 
immense ought not to be leit in the si- 
tuation in which it stood, although that 
migiit be cal ed its legal situation. 

Sir © Pole supported the original mo- 
tion, wisuing much that the proceedings 
oi the High Court of Admiralty were 
put on anew footing. 

The Advocate General vindicated the 
droits pertaining to the Crown, as au- 
thorised by ancient practice. It had 
been the case in the war with Spain, 
where ships were taken before a decia- 
ration of war. These vessels were con- 
demned to the Crown, the captors hav- 
ing no real mterest in their condemna- 
tion. A moiety of two-thirds of the 
proceeds was, however, granted by the 
Crown, as a reward for the capture, Ele 
then restated ali the advances made by 
his Majesty to the state, towards the al- 
leviations of the burdens of the people ; 
from whence he argued, that these dro- 
Were very propeily appled when 

they were invested in his Majesty’s 
hands, 

Mr Lushington observed, that the Hon. 
Baronet had made no allusion whatever 
tu the Court of Acmiraltv. He, how- 
ever, Was in possession of a fact which 
he felt compelled, by a sense of duty, to 
state to the House. It nearly concern. 
ed au Hon, Baronet, one of its Mem- 
bers, wha quitted the service of the na- 
V¥ in 1787, and went to Ostend, where 
he got a vessel and proceeded to India. 
In that country he exchanged his ship 
for a vessel called the Etrusco, and re- 
turned with a cargo to Europe. He 
went to Ireland, and came to Dunge- 
hess, where he run a cargo on shore, or 
in other words, smuggled, (Loud cries 
of hear from the Oppesition.) His ship 
was taken off Dungeness by the Bril- 
hiant frigate, and she was condemned in 
the Court ot Admiralty. ‘The Captain 
of the Brilliant received no reward for 
the capture; but in September 180<, 
#5,o001. was bestowed, not on the cap- 
tors, but on an ofhicer of the navy who 
had violated the laws of his country. 

Sir H. Popham having been thus per- 
sovally ch arged, vindicated his conduct 
in Laving gone to India, Jt was a peri- 
od of profound peace, and he would re. 
fer to the journal s for the sanction of 
app! suse his conduct received, when in 
india, from Lord Cornwallis and the 
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Hon. Gentleman, since le entertained 


Court of Directors. He was anxious st 
that time to acquire a knowledge of his 
profession; and his public services in 
India must have been of a very extraur- 
dinary kind indeed (a daugh) to excite 
this atteck. He had never been a smug. 
gier, or been at all connected with 
smugglers. 

Ady Perceval then moved his amend. 
ment, which was for an account of the 
net proceeds paid into the Court of Ad- 
miralty, as droits, since the ast of Janu- 
aty 1703, aud of the balance still re- 
maiming,—-which was carried by &: to 

Friday, February 12. 

Mr Henry Martin moved, that there 
be laid before the House, the amoun! 
and the specification of the sums issued 
out of the Exchequer to the Paymaste: 
General of the Forces, without account, 
from sth January 1793 to sth January 
1803. 

The Chancellor of the Eeckequer repre- 
sented the great inconvenience resulting 
from the motion of the Hon. Gentle- 
man, and the length of time that would 
be requisite for the preparation of the 
papers which it included. He recom- 
mended the Hon, Gentleman rather to 
suggest the investigation of the subject 
to the Committee of Finance. Aftera 
short conversation, however, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer acquiesced, and 
the motion was agreed to. 

Mr Edezx moved for an account of the 
number of neutral vessels brought into 
the ports of Great Britain, under the 
order of Council of the 11th November 
1807, epecifying to what ports they 
were destined, &c, 

Mr Rose had no objection to the mo- 
tion; but thought it so extensive, it 
could not well be complied with in all 
its parts. —Agreed to. 


Monday Feb. 15. 


Mr Whitbread moved for the pro- 
duction of various papers, preparatory 
to some resolutions he meant to bring 
forward, relative to the Austrian and 
Prussian mediation. 

Mr Canning was of opinion that no 
paper, purporting to contain the con- 
Versation of any crowned head, could, 
with propriety be laid before Parhia- 
ment, 

“Mr Whitbread said, there had been 
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gonversations with crowned heads had 
een laid before Parliament. 

In a Committee of Ways and Means 
for raising the supply, on the motion of 
Mr Hoskisson, a sum of ten and a hait 
millions was voted to pay off Exchequer 
bills outstanding. 


ExpepirioN TO THE DARDANELLES. 


Mr Taylor rose to make the motion 
of which he had previously given no- 
tices He hoped and trusted that the 
House would feel that the character of 
the country was deeply involved in this 
question, We had hitherto taken upon 
ourselves the character of friends and 
protectors of the nations of Lurope 5 
but he was now utterly at a loss to con- 
ceive why, in this instance, we had a- 
bandened that character, and why we 
had chosen to attack the ‘Turkish em- 
pire. All he knew of the history of the 
transaction was, that the British Am- 
bassador suddenly left Constantinople, 
and onthe of February a British 
fleet attacked and destroyed a ‘Turkish 
squadron in the Dardanelles ; that they 
afterwards appeared before Constantino- 
ple, and staid there for many days, and 
then went away without effecting any 
one object for which they could be sup- 
posed to have been sent there. He con- 
cluded by moving for a number of pae 
pers. 

Mr Secretary Canning said, he expect- 
ed that the Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House would have called for 
all manner of papers relating to the ex- 
pedition to the Dardanelles. They had, 

Wever, not done so. He could not 
see.any beneficial result or practical ad- 
Vantage to be derived from the produc- 
tion of those papers; but still, if the 
Gentlemen on the other side thought 
them necessary for the vindication of 
their character, he was perfectly dispo- 
sed to grant every paper which could 
be produced without detriment to the 
public service, 

: Mr Grenville said, that, as he had quit- 
éd his situation at the Admiralty be- 
fore the Tesult of the expedition was 
eg it was impossible for him to 
now the contents of the official docu- 

ments which were received after his 
wating office, and therefore he did not 
for i what papers would be necessary 
justification, He had heard it 
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suggested that the late Ministers had 
ordered Alexandria to be attacked in a 
time of profound peace; this letter, 
however, stated to Admiral Colling- 
wood, that no hostile steps were to be 
taken, untll Mr Arbuthnot should ac- 
quaint the feet that the relations of 
peace and amity between the two coun- 
tries were at anend, ‘The Hon. Gen- 
tleman then complained that the letter 
he had written to Lord Collingwood, 
when he was First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, and a report he had received from 
Admiral Louis, were refused to be re- 
ceived by the present Board of Admi- 
ralty. Under these circumstances, he 
thought those papers should be admit- 
ted as official. 

Mr Weillesiey Pole said, that although 
it was the custom for the First Lord of 
the Admiralty to write private letters 
to Admirals, yet it was perfectly weil 
known that those private letters could 
not be considered as instructions upom 
which an Admiral could act. ‘This ve- 
try letter mentioned, that “ official in- 
structions would speedily be sent to 
him ;” which clearly proved, that the 
Right Hon. Gentleman did not himself 
suppose that his own private lettcr was 
instruction sufficient for any Admiral. 
"The letter was written by the Right 
Hon, Gentleman so long ago as the 
month of November 1806, and yet it 
was only a few days ago that he appli- 
ed to the Board to make this an of€cial 
document. 

Lord Castlereagh could not perceive 
any necessity for entering into any in- 
quiries on this subject, nor that it could 
lead toany beneficial result. He thought, 
however, that the Board of Admiralty 
were quite right in refusing to make 
this private letter an official document. 

The question was then put and car- 
ried. 

ExpepiTion To PoRTUGAL. 

Mr Abercromby having prefaced his 
motions with several appropriate re- 
marks, moved, 

“‘ That an humble address be present- 
ed to his Majesty, praying that he will 
give directions there be laid before the 
House, copies of the instructions sent 
to Earl St Vincent, for the direction 
of his conduct at Lisbon, in 1806; an 
extract of which was read by Mr Se- 
cretary Canning in his place; = 
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also the instructions sent to the Earl 
vo! Rosslyn and General Simcoe.” 

The next motion was for, 

copy of the official communica. 
tion which was made by Earls St Vin- 
cent and Rossiyn trom the Prince Re- 
gent to the Secreiary of State 5 together 
with the answer thereto, and the dis. 
patches respecting the ‘sailing of the 
troops, and copy of the order tor recal- 
leg Earls St Vincent and Rosslyn to 
give an account of their audience of 
leave.” 

Secretary Canning had no objec. 
tion to any of these motions, except 
to the latter part of the last; but to 
that he had the most decided objection, 
and he was glad the motion had been 
mentioned, in order that the House 
might make its stand alone against an 
innovation, the hke to which, he main- 
tained, had never betore been attempted 
mn this country, and which, if assented 
to by the House, would overturn the 

dam took fire atthe speech of the 
Rit ut Hon. Gentleman, whom he char. 
aed with having done a thing more un- 
Constitutional in that House than any 
Minister since the Revolution. 

This produced a debate of consider- 
abie a m which Mr Sheridan, Mr 
Windaam, and Mr Ponsonby, supported 
the sentiments of Mr Adam, 

The House div ided— 

For the motion, §$2—Against it, 142— 

Lord Hesry then moved an ad- 
ciress to the King, 

** That there be laid before the House 
a copy of such communications as have 
passed between his Majesty's Govern- 
ment and the United States of America, 
relative to the ratiication of a treaty 
with the United States.” 

Mr Se rctary Canning could have wish- 
ed that Gentlemen had abstained from 
in ing observations on this subject 
pend ing a negociation; but as they 
could not be restrained, it was better 
to give information of the real state of 
things than to allow Gentlemen to de- 
Sate. on that Was linaginary 
Motion grant 

Russtan Meptation. 

Mr Whitéread rose to move for some 
Papers preparatory to that motion which 
be had given notice for, Monday se’en- 
night. He knew there were some ca- 
tc: where public documents could not 


safely be wera but those cases were 
mereiv exceptions to the general rule 
‘The trst papers he would move tor 
were the documents or official -_ $ 
from his Majestv’s Principal Secretar) 

of State to his Minister at Vienna, re. 
Jative tothe mediation of that Court. 
The next was a copy of the minuies o: 
extracts, of the conversation between 
Lord Hutchinson and the Emperor 
Russia, on the 23d of August Se. 
The subject of the conversation hoc 
been conveyed to Ministers in a 
patch from Lord G. L. Gower, and 
therefore could easily be produced,— 
After stating the various papers which 
he mtended to move tor, the Hop 
Member concluded, by moving to 
“ copies or extracts of the dispatches 
from his Majesty’s Principal Secret 

of State to his Minister at Vienna res 
pecting the mediation of that Cabinet.” 

G. L. Gower said, that as to the 
copy of the communication of the con- 
versation betweea the Emperor ot Rus. 
sia and Lord Hutchinson, he aiwavs 
looked on that as a private confidential 
communication from the Noble Lord to 
him. He had, during his tstay at Me- 
mel, observed ‘that the Noble Lord was 
much in the confidence of the Emperor 
of Russia, and thought he might trom 
that derive some information which 
might be of service to this coun- 
He, therefore, when the Nobc 

mace the communication to-him, 
— ucht it proper and necessary to send 
it home ; ; but as he held it to be purely 
contidential, and not fit to ree 
cord in a public office, he had not sent 
it in his public dispatches, but in a pris 
vate letter to his Right Hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr Secretary Canning said, that the 
Hon, Gentieman had stated that bis 
view was to ascertain whether Govern- 
ment had done all in their power to- 
wards procuring peace. He believed it 
would appear they had, when it was 
considered in what a situation they 
were left by their predecessors in office. 
Many of the papers moved for, he had 
not the smallest objection to being pro- 
duced. One of the Hon, Gentleman s 
was for c pies of any assurances given 
by the late Ministers of atlording “mili- 
tary succour. Some of the papers, he 
said, would show, that more had bees 


promised than he had stated, when on 
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eubiect was so amply discussed on a fore 
rier occasion, in the last session. Lord 
Hutchinson, they weuld tind, had made 
sacn promises 5 and at the commence- 
ment of the war between Russia and 
France, dispatches had been sent by the 
late Ministers, Most earnestly desiring 
Russia to march her armies im support 
of Prussia; and the most pressing in- 
stances were made to the Court of 
Stockholm on the same acount. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman then 
went further into a detail of the con- 
duct of the late Administration, in res- 
pect to their interfering for the satety 
of Prussia. All their attempts were a- 
bortive. Ile concluded with stating, 
that to some of the papers he had ob- 
iections, but none to the general pur- 
port of the motion. 

After a debate of some lenath, the 
different motions were severaily put, 
and, with the exception of the docu. 
ment referring to the proffered media- 
tion of Austria, were, without a divi- 
sion rejected, 

Thursday, February 18. 
Sin Home Poruam. 

Mr Dent moved, * That there be laid 
vefore the House a Copy of the Memo- 
rial presented by Sir Home Popham to 
his Majesty in 1553, respecting his For- 
leited Property, together with 2 Copy 
ofthe Treasury Warrant for its restora- 
tion; and copies of Letters from Sir 
Philip Stephens, giving Sir Home Pop- 
ham leave of absence, on condition of 
resigning his half-pay.” 
ur Long said there were many other 
reapers also necessary for that subject, 
wach ke should think it his duty to have 
iaid before the House, to clear the cha- 
facter of the Hon. Gentleman from any 
imputation, 

Mr Lush'nstoa was proceeding to state 
‘ome remirks of a description rather 
harsh and severe, when he was catled 
to order by the Speaker, as the Honour. 
«ble Commodore was not then in his 
Lushington explained, and 
ariety of Papers relative 
Concemnation. of the ship El 
of the proceed. 
igh Court of Admiralty 5 

cl Were ordered, 

Inpemnity 

being put, for the 
fying sia ing of the Bill for indemnt- 
respecting the ex- 


ww? 


ecution of the Orders of his Majesty’ 
Council. 

Mr Eden stated some objections to the 
Bil, the principal object of which was, 
that it went to break our faith with .\- 
merica, 

Lord Castlereagh spoke at great length 
in support of the Orders of Council. 
When France was couvinced thatevery 
kind of hostility she was capable of 
waging against us, would most certainiy 
expericauce ample and complete retala- 
tion, then only could we expect that 
she would be disposed to negociate on 
equal terms, aud to make peace in the 
true spirit of peace. 

‘The Hause then divided—Ayes, 214 
—Noes, 94—Majority, 120. 
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Friday, February 196 
ComMMITTEE SuppLy.—ReEport Dv. 
ON SALT. 

The order of the day being read, the 
House resolved into a Committee. Mr 
Wharton io the chair. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
to the Committee, that, in pursuance of 
the fair principle of policy under which 
the country was obliged to retort as 
much as possible upon the powers of 
Europe inimical to it by measures of 
retaliating severity, and to render that 
principle a3 contributory as possible to 
the resources of the ceuntry, at the ex- 
pence of our enemies, he had judged it 
expedient to lay an !mpost upon a com- 
modity with which the nations of the 
continent were chiefly supplied from 
England, namely salt. The duty he 
meant to propose w2s only od. per bu- 
she} upon ai! szlt exported from this 
country to the continent of Europe, 
and 3d. per bushel upon all salt export- 
ed to distant countries, our own colo- 
nies only excepted. He did not look to 
this measure with anv view to revenue, 
so much as of pressure on the feelings 
of our enemies. He meant tt to conti- 
nue during the war, aud the produce, 
whatever it was, to go towards the wac 
supplies of the vear. ‘The amount, up- 
on the best calculation he hac been abie 
to form, he would estimate at 60,600). 
per amnum. 

Sir Francis Paring objected to this tax, 
which he considered as pecuharly vex- 
atious to America, our principal custo- 
mer for the article. Besides, the Right 
Hoa, Geotleman should consider, thee 
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there were sources for the monufacture 
of salt in many of the inland countries 
of Kurope, which this tax would sturau- 
late those countries to cultivate. ‘The 
Bahama islands produced also a vast 
Quantity ; and, tf that was not to be tax- 
ed, America might then be supplied to 
the injury of the British commerce. 

Lerd Henry Petty, Mr Davenport, and 
Gencral Gascoigne, also signified their op- 
postion to the tax, much on the same 
grounds with Sir Francis Baring. 

Mr Huskisson said, that there Could be 
no injury apprehended, nor any reason- 


4 i able objection made to a tax on salt, 
4 with respect to continental consump. 
tion ; and as to the three-penny duty 
m on distant exports, It was so trifling as 
still tu secure us a decided preference 
q with America. 

Monday, February 22. 

| Corron ano Bark. 
mS | On the question for bringing up the 
mm Fi report of the Committee of Ways and 
4 Means being put, 

The Chancedior of the Exchequer said, 
that having taken mto coasideration the 
i te suggestion of a Right Hon. Gentleman 
| opposite to him (Mr Ponsonby ) respec 


gate ting the resolution im that report for 
laying an additional duty of 3d. per bu- 


4 Part) |) shel on salt exported, as it went the 
me ier} leagth of prohibiting the importation of 
that article toto the United States, he 
thought it adviscable te adopt that sug- 
mm ie gestion, and rescind so much of the re- 
solution in the report. “The sum which 
Bt rut this additional duty would have brought 
to the revenue, certainly was not so 
7 Sie much an object as was the ulterior cone 
| sideration of embarrassing an enemy : 
_ 2s America, however, was not to be 
considered in that light, he had foliow- 


* ed the principle which he had just rela- 
ted, and should move to expunge so 
much ot the said resolution. 


Peririon tor Peracr. 


Colonel Stanley presented a petition 
from the inhabitants of Bolton, in Lan- 
cashire, stating the privations and dis- 
tresses which they experienced in con- 
sequence of the war; and praying that 
no means might be neglected, consis 
tently with the honour and interests of 
the country, to obtain a restoration of 
the blessings of peace. 


_ On the motion that the petition do 
lie on the table, 


head 
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Mr Secretary Canning — Sir, do not 
rise to object to the motion, satisfied as 
Iam of the propriety of the terms in 
which the petitioners have claimed the 
attention of the House to a subject so 
highly interesting to the whole coun- 
try ; although I cannot but, at the same 
tune, feel that it is a subject which must 
alwavs be in the contemplation of the 
Hlouse, and of those whose duty it is to 
advise his Majesty. 1 trust, Sir, 1 shal! 
net be considered as deficient in feeling 
for the situation of the petitioners, if 1 
express my sincere opinion and convic- 
tion, that, even were peace to be the 
immediate cure of the evils of which: 
they complain, the mode of obtaining 
that cure which they have adopted must 
necessarily retard its acquisition. While 
Tallow that it is perfectly natural for 
the petitioners, experiencing the priva- 
tions which they do experience, to look 
eagerly to any remedy that appears to 
promise them relicf, vet, on the part of 
those who ought to take a more extens 
sive view of the subject, I must depre- 
cate any accusation of hardness of heart, 
if they declare their firm opinion, that, 
should they be driven to a negociation 
under circumstances in which they must 
fee) fettered andembarrassed, such would 
unquestionably not be the mode of ob- 
taining the object prayed for by the pe- 
titieners—a peace consistent with the 
security and honour of the country. Ir 
expressing these sentiments, Sir, 1 am 
sure J] speak those of my colleagues, 
We are anxious to avail ourselves of the 
best means to accomplish this desirabic 
end. Our duty and our interest unite 
to induce us, if possible, to obtain 4 
peace consistent with the security and 
honour of the country. We have missed 
no iair Opportunity for that purpose.— 
But we ave bound to advise his Majesty 
conscientiously, to the best of our judg- 
ment, and we are satished that, by @ 
premature negociation, or one commen- 
ced on any grounds but those of perfect 
equality and independence, not only 
would the object cf the petitioners fail of 
being realised, but any subsequent hopes 
which they might be led to entertains 
would be disappointed in a manner the 
most injurious to them, and to the coun- 
try at large.”"—-(Hear, bear, bear.) ) 

The petition was then ordered to lie 
on the table. 
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SPAIN. 
T7ROM this country we have a vast 
mass of intelligence, of a very extra- 
ordinary nature indeed, but so involved 
in confusion and inystery, that we Know 
not how to give any thing iike an in- 
telligible abstract of it. 

There has been an insurrettion at 
Madrid, which has ended in the dismis- 
sal and disgrace of the Prince of Peace, 
The account is given in a very long 
and almost unintelligible letter dated 
March roth; from the confused details 
of which, however, 1t may be gathered, 
that certain inteiligence having been 
received at Madrid, of the Emperor of 
France intending to come thither, a de- 
mand was made in the name of the 
King by the Prince, * What was the 
object of his journey, and whither his 
troops were directed to march ?’—The 
answer was, that he came in a peace- 
able manner, for the good of the nation, 
and to make a Prince happy. Upon 
this the Prince of Peace, representing 
to the King that the entrance of the 
French troops into Spain was a mea- 
Sure fatal to his throne, wished him to 
follow the example of his son-in-law, 
the Prince Regent of Portugal, and e- 
migrate to Mexico. The King, who 
seems a mere idiot in his hands, consent- 
ed, and the Prince took 36 millions of 
reals out of the public chest to send off; 
but when the project was discussed in 
sn it was opposed by Cavellero, 
the Prince as having 

1S Sovereign—swords were 

crawn, a skirmish seems to have taken 
The project of 
ecame Known, and oc- 
The Prince public disturbance .— 
Chena hed eace became an object 
den He had, tn or- 
falsely e the King to emigrate, 
demandin his ( the people 
King’s) head. he 
attempted te IS project was frustrated, 
tried to and the populace 
ded bi, ¢ hussars who surroun- 
(he brother of the 
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Prince ordered his regiment to fire on 
the mob; they refused, and instantiy 
arrested him. Meanwhile, the Prince, 
who had fled from hishouse, was brought 
back; and soon after a decree was 
published, dismissing him trom the com- 
mand of the army and navy 3 a second 
decree contradicted the accouut that 
the Royal Family intended to leave the 
country ; and a third declared that the 
French troops were traversing Spain 
only to march to the points that were 
threatened with invasionx— The disimis- 
sal of the Prince ot Peace produced ex- 
travagant joy ; it was attiibutcd to the 
French, who were hasled as deliverers. 

The fullowing statement 15 partly 
from a Bourdeaux paper, and partly 
from the Gibraltar Chronicle :— 

The disturbances at Madrid have 
not only ruined the Prince of Peace, 
but have dethroned the King. From 
the 16th to the 2ist of March, Ma 
drid and Aranjuez were the theatres 
of several insurrections, in which the 
houses of the Prince of Peace, the Mi 
nister of Finanee, Soler, the Director 
of Consolidation, Espicossa, of other 
ministers, and of several relations and 
friends of the Prince of Peace, were pil- 
laged, and the furniture burnt in the 
public streets. “Phe Prince of Peace 
was arrested in a garret in his own 
house, where he had concealed himself 
for 36 hours. ‘he pretence for these 
outrages was the design which the Pr nee 
had avowed of emigrating to Mexico. 
It appears that the proclamation issued 
by the King for dismissing the P't ce 
fiom all his employments, produced no 
effect in calming the rage of the popu- 
lace; and the tumult still encreasing, 
thy King thought fit, on the 19'h, to 
publish a decree, signifying that his ha 
bitual infirmities not permiiting hm to 
support any lon. er the burde:s of the 
Government, and a private Iiie in a 
more temperate cl mate being neces- 
sary for the re-establishment of bis 
health, he had determined to abdicsa‘e 
his crown in favour of his sow, the 
Prince of Asturias, ‘The Piince accors 
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concerted plan to rescue their country 
from French thraldom; they are too 
absurd for repetition. What follows 
we gather chiefly from the Dutch pa- 
pers 

On the 24th of March, the Grand 
Duke of Berg (Murat) entered Ma- 
drid, and was received with every pos- 
sib'e expression of honow:. On the ist 
of Apri, he mtimated to his troops the 
approach of his Sovereign, and a Paris 
article states, that on the gth the new 
King set out to meet the Emperor; a 
deputation of the grandees had previ- 
ously set out for Bayonne, to invite him 
tothe Spanish capital. I: would appear 
that the introduction of the French 
troops occasioned some serious commo- 
tions in the capital. “Fhey were sup- 
presse’, but whether by the authority 
of cho tiowernment, or the interference 


of former, we cannot a-certain. 
Hopes, however, are expressed, "hat the 


repasc of Made will not be dis- 
turbed, How cao at be expected, when 
there are no less than cg,coo French 
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dingly, on the zoth, assumed the Go- troops in and about that city. That the 
aq vernment, under the title of Ferdinand revolution is the work of Napoleon’s 
? ri VII. His first act was a proclama- agents, there can be no doubt, and they Ct 
4 ie tion for confiscating the effeets of the have availed themselves with great dey. t 
ee Prince of Peace, said to be upwards of terity of the popular indignation against 1 
. ae three millions sterling, and appoimting the Prince of Peace. Ina proclamation, ir 
a a i his enemy, the Duke of Infantado, co- published by Murat, on his artival at K 
lonel of the Spanish guards, and Presi. Madrid, he expressesses Bonaparte’s ap- b 
a ye dent of Castile. The head-quarters of probation of the measures adopted by ti 
kr ef Murat were on the roth at Somosiera, the Spanish Government against this t 
oh the roth at Bruhajo, and on the 21st) wretched man. 
# net at Aldevando. He had with him the The latest accounts of the late revo. tl 
division of Marshal Moncey aud ot tution in this country are still involved i 
j : ; | General Dupont, and was hastening to in mystery, confusion, and contradic- e 
& ie the capital. The new king remained tion; the following rs all that we can c 
at Aranjuez, but promise to come to. make ot them :— 
a a Madrid, when order was restored. On The French army at Madrid was, on $ 
es e+ the 24th a royal prociamation announ- the ist ult. intormed in general orders ! 
od @ ced his expected arrival at Madrid in that the affairs of Sweden had so much i 
he Bs | about two or three cays, and the in- occupied the attention of Bonaparte, ’ 
4 : habitants were ordered to receive him as to delay his purposed visit w the 
with rejoicings and illuminations. Spanish capital; but the French and 
aie Private letters say that the disturban- Russian armies were on their way to ‘ 
be ces were not confined to Madrid and Stockholm, where they were to unite, t 
ta Aranjuez At Cadiz the populace rose, and that being relieved from the neces- ‘ 
A and in spite of the exertions of the Po- = sary attention which he had paid to the 
ee lice guard, broke into a number of hou- concerns of the North, he would short- 
i ses, and carried off and destroyed all |v repair to Madnd. The new King i 
the portraits, busts, &c, of the Prince Ferdinand was ordered to wait upon 
: of Peace. A number of reports have him at Bayonne, where he expenenced ; 
e been circulated, to induce a belief that a gracious reception, and where a trea- 
a this revolution is the work of the Spa- ty was concluded between the two , 

nish grandees, and the result of a pre- Sovereigns, of which the following aie . 


stated to be the principal provisions :— 
Bonaparte recognises the new king, 
Ferdinand VII. and confers upon him 
the administration of Portugal, till a ge- 
neral peace. Spain joins the Contedera- 
tion of the Rhine; her contingent Js 
scyooo men. She also cedes to Fia.ce 
a port in Spanish America. There is ait 
article containing an accusation agains! 
the Prince of Peace, who had not beeu 
released from prison at the date of the 
treaty, Lut who was to be sent to 
France. ‘There are also secret articles, 
which have not transpired. “Fhe Mox- 
contains an oibcial report of an in- 
terview between the dethroned hing 
and Queen of Spain, and an accredited 
Minister of the French Government, 
which throws some further light on the 
circumstances of the revolution. It 1s 
cated Aranjuez, March 23d, and enclo- 
ses two letters fiom the old King to 
Bonaparte. 

‘} he unfortunate Monarch accuses his 
son and a few accomplices of being the 
authors of the late conspirecy ae 
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ais Government, and declares that his 
consent to abdicate the throne was €X- 
totted by the knowledge that he, toge- 
ther with the Queen, would have been 
murdered, unless it had been granted. 
He protests, however, against this ree 
bellion, revokes his involuntary abdica- 
tion, and throws himself on the protec- 
tion of Bonaparte. He adds, that know- 
ing the impatience of his son to ascend 
the throne, he had deliberated on resign- 
ing to him the Crown, after hawing unit- 
ed him in marriage with a French Prin- 
cess. There are a thousand reports and 
curious anecdotes in the newspapers re- 
specting the detestation in which the 
French are held by the Spaniards, of 
large bodies of their troops having been 
surrounded, and disarmed by the popu- 
lace; of mighty armies to be raised m 
different provinces, for the purpose of 
asserting the independence of the coun- 
try, and shaking off the French yoke, 
&c, &c.; but they are unworthy of cre- 
dit. There is a sufficient French force 
in the country to bear down all resist- 
ance, were it contemplated ; the revo- 
lution is manifestly the work of Bona- 
parte, and it will no doubt terminate in 
the expulsion of this last branch of the 
Bourbons, We cannot at present enter 
sarther into the details on this subject. 


PORTUGAL. 


We have nothing from this quarter 
but a repetition of former reports of the 
<alamitous situation of the country.— 
Such a scarcity of provisions prevailed 
at Lisbon, that even Junot, who has 
been so unrelenting in his exactions, 
ceemed it necessary to send a flag of 
truce to the British Admiral, Sir Charles 
Cotton, soliciting permission for a sup- 
Ply of provisions to enter Lisbon, in or- 
der to save the people in general from 
the horrors of a famine. The person 
fent to Sir C, Cotton was a Mr Satero, 
Who acted as commissary to Lord St 

incent’s fleet, when he was in the Ta- 
gus, and he acknowledged himself to be 
fr present commissary-general to the 

ench army. He stated, that the 


— army amounted to about 15,000 
. n, ee admitted that the army was 
"ished with provisions for six months, 


a Stated that the provisions in Lisbon, 


‘ven the supplies that might be ex- 
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pected from the interior, would not be 
sufficient for the unfortunate inhabitants 
for more than 14 days. Sir Charles’s 
short and obvious reply was, that for all 
the horrors and miseries in which the 
country was involved, the French alone 
were responsible.—An offer is said to 
have been made by our Admiral to raise 
the blockade, if the French army would 
evacuate the country. ‘Thisthe French 
General refused. 

Many hundred Portugueze, who esca- 
ped on board Sir C. Cotton’s fleet, have 
arrived in England, and many more are 
on their way. So eager are they to 
escape from the clutches of the French, 
that none remain behind, except those 
who dare not attempt to remove their 
families and property, from the fear of 
detection. ‘It 1s confirmed that the Rus- 
sian Admiral Siniavia has struck his 
flare in the Tagus, and set out by land, 
with all his principal officers, for St 
Petersburgh. ‘They would be followed 
by the sailors, could they obtain pass- 
ports, as their distress from the want o% 
provisions 1s extreme. 

General Junot, whom Bonaparte has 
created Duke d’Abrantes, has issued a 
decree prohibiting, under the severest 
penalties, all communication with the 
British squadron, and declaring that all 
persons who had left the country, and 
did not return by the 2oth of May 
should be inscribed on the list of con- 
spirators, and their property would be 
confiscated. ‘The latest letters state 
that a supply of grain had been xecei- 
ved from Spain, but that it was nearly 
exhausted, and no further aid could be 
spared. The apprehension of famine 
had in consequence revived, and the de- 
plorable situation of the people was 
greatly aggravated by the remorseless 
tyranny of the French Commander.— 
Bonaparte was expected to visit Lisbon, 
and the Portugueze young gentlemen, 
it is said, were required to form a guard 
of honour for him, but they refused it 
toaman. The garrison of Oporto still 
consists of Spanish soldiers, but Ques- 
nel, the French Commandant, has 25 
French officers in his staff. 

Several articles have risen to an ex- 
traordinary price at Oporto and Lisbon. 
Cottons at the former place is at the 
rate of 700 rees per pound ; at the lat- 
ter, 620. Butter ig from soo to 600 
rees (about 3s. 6d.) per pound, 
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SWEDEN. 
The Gottenburg. mails bring us the 


followin. intelligence respecring the 
progress of hostilitics in the North :— 
The lost accounts left General Kling- 
spor onthe 7th of Aj cl, at Calajochi, a 
town on the Bothman Guiph. ‘Lhe 
harrassed tne Sweaes on their 
| treal, and attempted to turn their 
ul the excellent dispositions of 
OM si Geocral rendered every at- 
«of kinda effectual. On the 


wos attacked at 
y fo ce, an. an ob. 
tock place: but the 
hectea retreat goud 
toough they lost an Agjutant. 
Count Lowentj im, whose 


chomy contmucd their 
li the wav, to Pyhajoc. 
gaces ofthe Swe. 
ana hal: CU to rest 
aut. Onthe 
retreat, and the 
to Sikajockhs, 


| “ih uM, at ad he Was madc 


- 


- 


on took place, 

‘ere deteated, 

uimost disoider, 

roceeced to Lam. 

au GUatters were on 

Lrey have now tea. 

end ot the Bothnian 
whoever considers the 
tes of them march, 
inuaitv by a supestor ar- 

soubt, be Of op.nion that a 
retreat bas scidom been 


y of 3000 Russians, it appears, 
u the siacd of Gothland, but 
eave retired, Carrying wath 
Guactity of booty. Une Rus 
is Have also occupied the 

Nd. atthe entrance of the 
ot Bothnia. “They landed in the 
or Apri, and were soon atter 


VUT HaVe TE POSsessea 


m riant fortress S caporg, 
wth the flotilla ans the 

have been surre ered tothe 
Ss. Sweaborg is built upon se. 


islands in the guipo ot Fin. 
ut three miles trom Helsing. 
lhe place was invested on ihe 
Whar h, a’ d the Russi ipp 
been emploved trom hat time 

roth ia crecung batteries, and 
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preparing all the means of a regula: 
siege. On the 17th, the batteries wer 
opened, and a brisk fire was maintained 
against the fortress during the tour tol- 
lowing days. On the 2gth the eneniy 
sent in a flag of truce, when there was a 
conference, and the activity of the be- 
Siegers appears to have been relaxed 
untl the 29th, when the bombarament 
was renewed, and continued until the 
ad April, when the piace and flotilla 
surrendered, and a convention was sic- 
ned. Vice-Aamiral Cronstedt, 
signed the convention, ailedges, in jus- 
tiucation of lis conduct, the excessive 
fatigues of the troops, and the great 
numbers of sick, amounting tos1gimen; 
he also urges the impeiteci state ot the 
tortress, and the smaliness ot the gar. 
son, In proportion ta the extensivencss 
of the works. He admits, however, 
that only one-third of his powder was 
exhausted at the time, and altho ugh he 
asserts that the fortress 1s liable to be 
attacked on all sides, it 1s not to be be- 
heved, that, with a considerabie flotilia 
in the harbour, this was a danger to be 
much apprehended. The justification 
of the Swedish Admiral hes not been 
considered satisiactovy by the King, 
who has accordingly dismissed lim 
from his service, with all the officers 
composing the Council of War at 
which the surrender was agreed upon, 
and who did not protest against that 
measure. “The convention signed on 
the 2d April was an armistice, stipula- 
ting for the surrender of the place on 
the 3d of Mav, if it should not receive, 
within that time, effectual succour to 
the amount of five ships of the line, 
and to gusrantee the execution of the 
armistice, the Russians were put in im- 
Mediate possession of three islands, in- 
cluding that of Longorn, which 1s gi- 
Ven absviutely and unconditio nally to 
Kussia; by another clause it is stipula- 
ted, that upon the conclusion of peace, 
Kussia shail restore the Swedish fiotit- 
ia, provided England shall restore the 
Danish navy to Denmark; but the most 
o ct part ot the convention is 
iat whic h recognises the revolutionary 
prociemation of the Emperor Alexan- 
Cer,  corporating Finland with Russia. 
anunjystitiable undertaking on 
the part of the Swedish Admiral, and 
deserves a much severer punishment 


than a mere dismissal from the — 
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An account was received from Gotten. 
hurgh on the roth of May, that the place 
had been actually given up. ‘Lhe 
dish herd quarters remained at Lumi- 
‘ocki on the 25th of April. 
~ Respecting the affairs of Norway, 
Government, we are informed, have ac 
counts of the arrival of the expedition 
under Admiral Keats and Sir John 
Moore off the Norwegian coast, and of 
the landing of the troops without oppo- 
sition. dhe Swedish corps, it is said, 
which was advancing against Christi- 
ana, has been obliged to fall back, and 
its retreat to the frontiers was not ef- 
fected without difficulty and loss. We 
have not heard where the main strength 
of our army disembarked, but it is sta- 
ted that a sufficient force had been 
sent to take possession of Bergen.— 
‘Che Norwegians, according to accounts 
brought by some of our vessels, were 
‘0 a state of starvation, living on saw- 
dust and fish, and have signified to the 
Court of Copenhagen, that if they did 
not receive assistance within a given 
time, resistance was hopeiess. - 

A considerable Russian force is said 
to have lately sailed from Riga for the 


invasion of Sweden; but on the appear-. 


ance of a British Squadron, the ships of 
War ran into port, leaving to their fate the 
transports, severai of which were tak. 
en or destroyed. ‘The Russians are, in 
the mean time, making great prepara. 
tions to place Cronstadt out of the reach 
ot danger, A number of hulks have 
been sunk in certain channels in the 
Gulf of Finland, to prevent the ap- 
proach of a British squadron. “The in- 
Muence of Caulincourt continues, it is 
Said, undiminished ; and the want of 
Certain articles of English manufacture 
has produced at St Petersburgh, among 
those who were in the habit of consum- 
sng them, no little dissatisfaction. 

The Swedes have acted with uncom- 
Mon energy, and have shown a spirit of 
«Clive patrio ism, which holds cout a 
strong ground of hope that, with the 
aids which they are to receive from this 
heme’ they will be able to defend 
against the wanton attack 
made upon them. I gives 
‘a P easure to be a‘ le to announce, 
ne P rt of the promised aid has al- 
: Y teached Sweden. On the first 

“ay, ten sail of transports from this 


sountry, laden with ammunition and o- 
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ther warlike stores for the use of the 
Swedish Government, arrived at Got- 
tenburgh, under cunvoy of his Majesty's 
ship Kite. 

The King of Sweden, convinced that 
his Prussian Mojesty has entered into 
the war against him reluctantly, has is- 
sued a prociamation, allowing Prussian 
vessels to enter into and depart from his 
ports; he considers the warfare declar- 
ed against him by Frederick- William as 
compulsory, and he has theretore refus- 
ed to act hostilely himself. He has al- 
so ordered the Prussian prisoners in his 
dominions to be set at liberty. 

The naval events in the Baltic also 
become interesting. ‘The English sloop 
Daphne, and two others, on the 25th A- 
pri, attacked the harbour of Flastrand in 
Jutland, and cut out, from under the 
protection of the fort, six brigs, three 
gailiots, and a sloop, all laden with pro- 
visions for Norway, and carried them 
into Gottenburgh. ‘hey set four other 
vessels on fire. They found the ves. 
sels moored close under the tort of the 
castle, which mounts ten guns, with 
hawsers fast to the shore, and immedi- 
ately the alarm was given by seme Da- 
nish boats ; the Danes instantly forsook 
the vessels, and the castie kept up a 
heavy fire of round grape and musketry, 
notwithstanding which, the five boats 
cleared the harbour of all but two brigs, 
both light. A Danish boat with five 
men, persisting in a mad endeavour to 
retnzke one of the vessels, after repeated 
warnings, was fired upon, and three of 
the five were kilied. On our side Mr 
Eliiot, first lieutenant of the Daphne, 
Mr Siewart, master, and two seamen, 
and one seamen of the ‘lartarus, were 
wounded—none dangerously. 

Another smart éneagement took place 
near Stromstadt, on the 26th of May, 
between 28 Norway couzsting vessels, 


and four Swedish boats, assist-_ 


ed by one mortar-boa'. The Norway 
flotilla mounted guns from six to 24 
pounders, The action was fought half a 
gun shot from Stromstadt, and four 24- 
pound shot ent red the town, without 
doing much damage. The battle lasted 
one howr ard 4o minutes. Two of the 
Danish vessels were sunk, with their 
crews and every thing on board ; three 
of them were towed away by the rest, 
who made off. vo 
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HANEURGH. 


Serious disturbances took place in 
this city on Easter day; they arose 
from a great number of the inhabitants 
having been refused admittance imto 
the citv after the gates were locked, 
which on that evening were closed ata 
very early hour. ‘Lhe people assailed 
the military, who fired in consequence, 
and killed seven or eight of their op- 
ponents, and wounded several others. 
French troops have since been marched 
to Hamburgh in great numbers, and a 
proclamation has been published by or- 
der of Bernadotte, by which it 1s or- 
dered, that anv person throwing a stone 
at a French soldier should be tried by 
a military commission, and, if found 
guilty, be punished with death, If 
four or more persons were found talk 
ing together, the French soldiers on 
duty had a right to require them to 
separate, and im case they disobeyed, 
to fire upon them, 


BRAZILS. 


Dispatches.have at length been re- 
ecived irom the Brazils 5; their contents 
‘were on Monday, May 2d, communi- 
cated to the emigrants from Portugal, 
and to the principal merchants concern. 
ed in the trade to the Brazils, in the 
sollowing circular letter :— 

** Late ‘ast night, a Portugueze offi- 
cer arrived with the long-expected and 
joyful intelligence of the safe arrival 
of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent of Portugal at Bahia, on the 
2sth January; and after remaining 
there about a month, had sailed for 
the Rio de Janeiro. His Royal High- 
ness made several excursions into the 
surrounding c_untry; and was at a 
munting party at Cachoeira, about 15 
leagues iron Bahia. The concourse of 
peopic irom the interior was incredible; 
and tis Royal Highness, with his usual 
alfabilitv, gave audience to every one. 
it appears that the Principe Real was 
s¢parated in a’gale of wind from the rest 
of the squadron, and it was not until 
the might of the isth that she was 
joined by the Bedford man of war, 
Captain James Walker. Her Royal 
Hoghness the Princess Charlotte arriv- 
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ed at the same time at Bahia, on board 
the Altonso, and was in perfect health.” 

From this it appeais, that the Prince 

Aepent first landed at Bahia, with an 
inention of proceeding overiane to fa. 
neiro, but that aiter he had rctitted 
his shipping, and obtained some tresh 
supplies of provisions, he found it more 
expedicnt to sail ronnd to the capiial. 
He was received with the utmost loyal. 
ty by his colonial subjects, and his first 
consideration appears to be 2 desire to 
conciliate the peop!e on whom his fu- 
ture fortune was todepend. Itisacu- 
rious fact, that by the separation of the 
fleet which carried the Court of Lisbon 
to the Braziis, the whole ot that exten- 
sive coast was visited at one and the 
same time, soine going into one port, 
and some into another. ‘he Piince 
was desirous of delaving his entering 
on the functions of Government, until 
he should have assembled ail his people 
at the Rio de Janeiro, and established 
his court; but the necessity of satisfy- 
ing the minds of the people made him 
forego his intentions, and he issued 4 
prociamation, establishing the follow. 
ing commercial regulations :— 

‘¢ That at the custom-houses in the 
Brazils, ail kinds of goods, merchandise 
and commodities, brought either on 
board of foreign ships, belonging to 
subjects of such powers as are consider- 
ed to be on terms of amity and peace 
with his Crown, or in vessels belonging 
to his subjects, shall be admitted, on 
payment of 24 per cent. impert cuty, 
consisting of 20 per cent. consolidated 
customs, and 4 per cent. additional duty 
already established ; the collection 0% 
the said customs to be effected in the 
same manner as has hitherto been done 
at the said custom-house. Wine, bran- 
dy, and sweet oil, shail pay double the 
duty that has hitherto been levied on 
the said articles. That it shall be law- 
ful, not only for his own subjects, but 
also for those of the powers above men- 
tioned, to export, to such ports as they 
shail deem expedient, every species of 
colonial commodities and produce, with 
the exception of Brazil wood, and o- 
ther articles, the exportation of which 
is prohibited, on payment of the same 
export duty as has hitherto been esta- 
blished in the respective provinces ; all 
laws, royal edicts, and other war 
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whith hitherto prohibited, in the state 
of the Brazils, a mutual intercousse 
god maritime trade with foreign nations, 
remaining, until further notice are sus~ 
ded.” 
rhe Solebay frigate arrived from 
Rio de Janeiro, has brought further dis- 
patches to Government and the Portu- 
gueze Ambassador. ‘Fhe Prince Re- 
gent of Portugal arrived at Rio Janeiro 
irom Bahia on the 7th of March, a- 
midst the joyous greetings of the pco- 
ple. ‘Lhe town was itluminated for 
seven davs previous to the departure of 
the Solebay. ‘Che Prince had establish- 
edanew order of merit, which he ci- 
rected to be called The Order of Fidedity, 
and had presented Commodore Moore, 
Capt. Walker of the Bedford, and the 
other British officers, with the insignia 
of this order. ‘The Surveillante frigate, 
Capt. Collier, arrived at Rio de Janeiro 
onthe 11th of March. ‘he Surveil- 
lante took out Mr Hill, the British Se- 
cretary of Legation, Mr Chamberlayne, 
and a gentlemon of the name of Mor- 
gan. These gentiemen, on landing, 
met with a most favourable reception, 
but from the smaliness of the town, and 
the recent arrival of the Court, they 
were with difficulty enabled to find a 
house in which they could be accom- 
modated. Some letters received from 
these gentlemen are written in the 
highest spirits, and give the most plea- 
sing accounts of the state of the coun. 
try and the hospitality of the people. 
_The Prince Regent had appointed as 
his chief Ministers those who were well 
attached to the British interest; and his 
marine was put under the superinten- 
dence of an English officer. 
War has been declared between the 
ortugueze and Spaniards in that part 
Othe world, The Portugueze vessels 
mM the Spanish ports of South America 
have been seized, 
The Portugueze fag has been re- 
oisted at Madeira, by order of the 
itish Government. ‘Ihe Portugueze 
ister in this country is said to have 
Somemunicated to Mr Canning the a- 
Rreeable information that his Govern- 
aoe holds itself responsible to the 
ee of his Britannic Majesty for all 
a which they sustained by the 
Portugueze Government 
¢ Prince Regent's quitting 
on, but particularly for those which 


were occasioned by the decree of the 
Sth of November last. 


EAST INDIES. 

The General Stuart extra ship, arriv- 
ed on the 8th of April at Portsmouth. 
She left Bengal the 8th of December, 
arrived at St Helena the 14th, and sail- 
ed from thence the 21st of February. 
She brings dispatches announcing the 
success of a detachment which had been 
sent to besiege a fort of considerable 
strength, near Delhi. In the fort was 
shut up a refractory Chief, of the name 
of Dooundea Khan, alias Dundea Wa- 
hag. For several months this Chief had 
evinced a hostile disposition towards 
the British Government, without any 
apparent cause for his conduct. It was 
at length deemed necessary to punish 
him, and for that purpose a force was 
sent against him, consisting of detach- 
ments from European regiments, and 
Seapoys, under the command of Colo- 
nel Dickens and Hopsford: three bat- 
tering trains followed the troops. The 
fort which was the object or attack, has 
been variously named, viz. Kitspore, 
Cumoona, and Kassapvor; it is situate 
ed, however, not far trom Alyghur, be- 
tween Agra and Delhi. The British 
force arrived before it about the 23d of 
October, and having effected a breach, 
they took it by storm on the 24th of 
November. ‘The Chief had concentrat- 
ed his whole strength im this place, and 
his force was three times greater than 
the number of the British and native 
troops. ‘The conflict was terrible, and 
the carnage great, but British courage 
at length prevailed, and we obtained 
possession of the fortress, though not 
without a very heavy loss of brave men. 
While the Rajah’s matn body was oppo- 
sed to our troops, he is said to have es- 
caped to another strong fort, where he 
had resolved to make a vigorous resist- 
ance. ‘Lhe loss of the enemy is estimae 
ted at upwards of one thousand men. 
Our loss, we lament to say, does not 
fali much short of five hundred men, 
We subjoin a list of the kilied and woun- 
ded ot the officers. 

Killed.—Lieut.-Co!l. Duff, Brigade- 
Major Fraser.—Capt. Radcliffe, Capt. 
Kirk, r7th foot ; Capt. l.oberton, 21st 
regt, N.1.; Capt. Brown, 1st bat. do; 
Lieut. Sneyd, ditto; Lieut. Macleod, 
ed bat. 27th ditto ; Ensign Jones, «07:- 
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neers ; Lieut. Defoe, 1st bat. 23d N.T ; 


Lieut. Ramsay died of bis wounds. 

Wounded —Brigade Major Wim. Fo- 
go severely ; Lieuts. Wilson, Campbeil, 
Harvey, and Dudingstone, 17th foot, 
severely; Lieut. Harrison, ditio, dan- 
gerously; Lieut. D. C. Livingstone, 
21st regt. N. and Lieut. Macartney, 
aith ditto, slightly ; Capts. Fraser and 
Mathews, ist. bat. oth N. slightiv; 
Licut. Rolland, ditto, dangerously ; 
Lieut. T. Brooke, ist bat. 23d N.1.; 
Capt. Perkins, Lieut. Dunsterville, rst 
bat. 27th ditto, severely 5 Lieut. Cor- 
bett, ditta, slightly 5 Lieut. Dennis, 2d 
bat. 27th ditto, severely 5 Lieut. Den- 
ty, ditto, slightly ; Ensign Vetch, ditto; 
Ensign Fordyce, engineers, slightly 5 
Licat. Swinton, pioneers, severely ; 
Lieut. Anderson, slightly; Lieut. Wil- 
kie, st bat. oth N. I. severely; Lieut. 
W. M‘Quhae, ditto, 

The other intelligence by these dis- 
patches is of a more agrecable nature. 
It is stated that the Indian Government, 
apprised of the designs of France and 
Russia against Hindostan, were engaged 
In attaching the native powers to its in- 
terest. Scindea and Hoikar are repre- 
sented as having made the warmest pro- 
fessions of friendship, and to have offer- 
ed to assist the British power in repel- 
ling any attempt to disturb the common 
tranquillity. The Gauacur, Peishwa, 
and Nizam, have made similar declara 
tions, probably with more sincenty 3 
but the circumstances which more than 
anv other manixsts the general senti- 
ment in Indsa tevour of the English 
Is, that thy Seicks have consented to 
the vccupation of some strong passes in 
their country by British troops, in the 
event of the menaced invasion being at- 
tempted. 

Depots of stores are forming in the 
Upper Provinces, and many of the hill 
forts are repaired. 


Hurricane at Mapras. 

A Madras paper, received by the Ma- 
labar man of war brig, the last dispatch 
trum India, gives a circumstantial ac- 
count of the dreadful effects of a bhurri- 
cane, experienced at Madras and in its 
vicinity, in the month of December 
last, which we cannot better describe 


than in the language of the writer on 
the spot 


““ We have to discharge a most pau. 
ful duty, in detailing the circumstances 
which have attended the most vio 
lent storm ever experienced in the Car. 
natic, since that at Pondicherry in the 

ear 1762. 

“On Wednesday last, the surf was 
observed to rise unusuaiy high, and 
the clouds gathering thick and black to 
the northward, with an enc: easing wird, 
excited apprehensions that a storm was 
at band. During the evening, some rasa 
tell in occasional showers, but in the 
night, and during the whole of Vhurs- 
day, it rained incessantly : the wind trom 
the north-west gradually encreased into 
a gale, which, by one o'clock on Friday 
morning, had acquired a violence that 
threatened every thing with destruc- 
tion, and in this direction, exciting dis. 
may and spreading desolation, did the 
wind blow until about four o'clock in 
the morning. About this hour the wind 
lessened, and, altering its course, gradu- 
ally came round to the southward. Du. 
ring this time there was an awtul sus- 
pense, for the experenced in this cli- 
mate anticipated a renewal! of the work 
of mischief, from the sudden abatement 


of the storm, and from the shifting of 


the wind. When it had completely veer- 
ed round to the southward, it sudden- 
ly burst into a hurricane, the like of 
which was never before remembered 2° 
Madras. 

** The canal forced its banks, and 
overflowed the country as far as the 
Government Bridge on one side, anc 
bevond the powder mills on the other, 
where the water was three feet deep.— 
Boats were carried away, and severe! 
were found at the burying ground, an 
one near the Government yardens. 

“ The sea rose much beyond its usua' 
height, bringing some of the Massoo!a!t 
boats within afew yards of the Custom- 
house, and destroying others, to the 
number, we understand, of about 40. 
The surf reached Mess Harrington's on 
the beach, and by its violence exposed 
four feet of the foundation of the house: 
luckily this was not half its depth. On 
one side of the adjoining building, the 
N-val Office 1s much damaged. The 
Company's rice godowns near the Cus- 
tomhouse were forced open, and much 
of their contents washed away. The sea 
rose close to the ditch of the fort, and 


the surf dashed with violence over the 
ram- 
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remparts. The ceunterscarp at the N. 
EK, angle gave way, and the water pour- 
ed into the ditch at every rising of the 
sur. ‘The sea has not yet receded, but 
that mav possibly be owing to the spring 
tide, We sincerely hope that it will in 
a short time return to its former Inmits, 
or every building on the sea face must 
in danger. The bastion at the north- 
ern extremity of the Black-town wall 
give way, and two guns are dismounted 
ito the sea. It is umpossibie to give an 
accurate or adequate description of the 
wischief this storm has occasioned: far 
less con we describe the feelings of in- 
dividuals who witnessed this work of 
destruction, ‘Trees areevery where torn 
up by the roots; the houses af the Eu- 
ropean inhabitants have universally suf- 
fered considerable damage; many were 


down. ‘The mud houses ef the natives 
a.¢ IN Most places swept away, and with 
them many also of their wretched inha- 
vitaats. Itis apprehended many thou- 
sinds have perished. Dead bodies of 
men, Women, and children, were found 
ving in every direction when the storm 
bated; as the sun rose higher, so the 
wind, and rain, which had all along ac- 
companied it in torrents, gradually abas 
ted, and before noon returned to the 
Horthward, and by Friday evening blew 
again sieadilv, and without violence, 
‘tom the north-east, where it now con- 
tnues. During the hurricane there was 
no thunder and lightning, altho’ some 
Was experenced on Friday night. 

_ “In ielating the account of the great 
vamage Sustained, we must not omit to 
™estion the effects of this tornade at 
his Majesty's Naval Hospital.—Severa] 
. the wards were partially unrooied, 
im some places the roof feil in, to 
Imminent danger of the sick be- 
neath,— Fortunately, however, by the 
activity of the officers and men attach- 
ed to the hosmtal, the sick were rema- 
tage to save them, and we are 
to say no hives were 
wail surrounding the hospital 
Various parts, leaving brea- 
ay i cet wide. The trees are torn 
Toots, and the place exhibits 
rh Continued scene of devastation, 
ee wall of Dent’s garden is 
me materially, and in some parts le- 
“Hed with the ground. 


Black Town, St Thome, and the 
1805, 


Mount, seem ali to have suffered alike; 
at the latter place, the fiag staffis blown 
down, In the roads, carts upset, and 


cattle dead, were every where lying 


ail the sentry boxes were blown down 3 
as were the steps going up to the signal 
staff of the fort; and the large box in 
which the colours are there deposited, 
was thrown on the parade, As no mar- 
ket could be held, so many families, Eu. 
ropean and Native, were without food 
neatly the whole of Friday. 

A Pariah vessel, lving in the roads, 
was stranded, and the brig Cyrus, which 
put to sea on the appearance of the 
storm, returned to the roads on Sunday 
morning, with the loss ot her masts, and 
haif full of water. Some idea may be 
formed of the strength of the current, 
and force of the surf, from the ciucum- 
stance of a large portion of the mbs of a 
ship, supposed to be the Fairlie, Capt. 
Elhott, which was burned in the reads 
in 1799, were thrown ashore close to 
Mr Varry’s godowns. 

“ We cannot but lament that, amongst 
other consequences of the storm, Dr An- 
derson’s beautitul garden has been des- 
troyed. ‘This we consider a great loss 
in a national point of view; to the m- 
dividual it must be distressing indeed to 
see the labqur of years thus destroyed 
in a single night. 

“Of the misery in which the natives 
are involved, we can give no adequate 
idea; unless, indeed, the following cir- 
cumstance which has reached us of the 
horrid resolution consequent on despair, 
in an individual, be considered as a proot 
of the genera’ sense in which they view 
calamities. A native woman, after the 
storm, raised a pile of wood in a gen- 
t'eman’s coach-house, and, getting un- 
derneath it with her child, had the des- 
perate resolution to set fire to it, and 
thus burnt herself and infant to death. 

“ Of the distance the storm had rea- 
ched we are at present unable to state. 
We have heard that it scarcely reached 
to the northward further than Pulicat ; 
to the southward, it had not been felt at 
Pondicherry, as the American brig Bru- 
tus anchored in the roads early on Sun- 
day morning direct from thence, and 
had not encountered any gale in her 
passage. In a western direction, we are 
informed, it has reached as far as Conje- 
veram, where its ravages have been 
much ielt.” 
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Taiat or Lirvr.-Gen. 
(Continued from p. 312. 


SIR Somne! Auchmeuty (in continuation of 
a) bis evidence) described his march from 
Reduction on the 2d of July.—The first 
part of the march was good, but we after- 
wards got into low swampy ground, very 
difficult to pass, as the men had to wade a 
long way through the water. Between 
two and three o'clock, immediately after 
leaving the swamp, the General sent for me 
to the front, and asked my opinion abont 

roceeding. He observed, that the guide 
had deceived him; that the ford of the 
Chuelo was still, by his account, many miles 


off, that there was no chance of reaching 
wt before dark; that he had secured cattle 
for the troops; and that where he the 

was, there was a sufhiciency of fire-wood to 
cook the meat. From this statement, and 
knowing the troops were completely ex- 
hausted, I was decidedly of opinion we had 
better hale where we were. It was then 
about three o'clock, and the day closed at 
five. Plenty of meat, and half a day's bread, 
Were issued to the troops. ‘he troops were 
rather discontented, and, at my suggestion, 
an order was issued by the General, encou- 
raging them to do their duty cheerfully. 
In the evening we heard the tire of the ad- 
vanced corps, and the General appeared to 
be extremely uneasy at the aukward situa- 
tion in which he was placea. He asked 
my opinion, whether [ conceived General 
Gower was sufficiently strong to resist the 
enemy ? L answered, that unless he advan- 
ced into the town, I was persuaded there 
Was no danger, whatever numbers micht 
oppose him. He appeared more satisted 
with this remark, and said he had s0 high 
an opinion of Gen. Gower, he thought he 
would not attempt the town without bin. 
We marched again an hour before duy- 
light, on the morning of the Sd; the coun- 
try we passed through was low, andat times 
swanipy , it was raining then, and hid been 
raining part of the night, and had there 
deen much more, it would have rendered 
the way impossable. About noon we came 
to a ford in the river Chuelo, but did noc 
Pass it. We soon came to a second, which 
we did pass; it was narrow, but deep, and 
In some places pearly five feet. Not long 
after, between two and three o'clock, we 
communicated with Gen. Gower, and my 
brigade was ordered to take a position, 
with my right joining Gen. Lumley's |r fe, 
and extending towards the convent of the 
Recolita. On approaching it, I found that 
Gen. Lumley's brigade had retired, and the 
enemy's light troops had advanced to it. I 

forined my brigade on the rear of the posi- 


tion, and reconnoitred it, and when the 
troops on my right were prepared to regain 
their position, I advanced, and occupied it 
Some of the enemy's shot reached the Juss 
both before and while we were advancing. 
It was dark by the time the briyade was 
formed, and the rain fell in torrents. Vhe 
men were sheltered ia houses, and received 
an allowance of biscuit and some liquor, 
‘There was much firing during the nght at 
the outposts, which 1 endeavoured to pre- 
vent, as, from the reports which reached 
me, | had reason to believe there were fer, 
if any, of the enemy approached. har'y 
the next morning [ found the enemy had 
got round my leit Hank, and were in cons 
derabje numbers in my rear. T moved the 
38th on my left to the rear, and after sone 
firing the enemy retired. 

It was now 10 o'clock, and a dragcon 
informed me that the General was waitiny 
for me at head-quarters ; and, on my arri- 
val there, the General informed me that 
the principal officers of the army had been 
waiting for me about two hours; «nd, up- 
on investigation, it appeared that General 
Gower’s aid-de-camp had been sent to me 


at day-licht, but was taken prisoner @n bis | 


way. I found the General and the Field 
Ofhicers in possession of a plan of attack, 
which was to be carried into execution at 
2 o'clock. It was explained to me by 

Lieut.-Col. Bourke, who had a plan of the 

town before him. f observed that the revi 
ments of my brigade were totally unac- 
quainted with the intended attack, and | 
apprehended there would not be time to 
communicate it to them, and make the ne- 
cessary arrangements for carrying it into 
execution. IT also observed, having previ- 
ously conversed with some of the principe! 
othcers, that mid-day was an improper time 
to march through the streets of a populous 
town, and I should conceive we should pe- 
netrate further, without seriaus loss, if we 
Coferred the attack ull day- break next mor- 
mng. The General mentioned this propo- 
sition to Gen. Gower. The room bemg 
cleared of ail the ofiicers, except the Gene- 
ral and Lieut -Col. Pack, Gen. Gower ace 
quiesced in the propriety of its being dee 
ferred. An officer was copying the orders 
for the attack, but Gen Gower observec, 
that chere was an alteration to be made i 
then, and he would send me a correct €0- 
py in an hour, and which I received in the 
course of the afternoon. ! left head-quar- 
ters with the Depury-Quarter- Master (re- 
neral, who was to point outto me the heads 
of the streets that my brigade was to occu- 
py; but we received the intelligence that 
the enemy was coming out of the town ¥! 
force, and I repaired to my brigade, @5¢ 
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soon aker was ordered to retire to the rear, 
in hopes of enticing the enemy to advance. 
{ve remained under arms the principal 
part of the day, and when the brigade re- 
occupied their ground, the Deputy-Quar- 
ter Master-Gencral pointed out to me the 
different strcets through which the columns 
were to penetrate. | then explained to the 
Field-Otticers the routes of their columns, 
and gave directions for their being proper- 
ly placed in time the next morning ; and 
desired them to send for the tools that had 
been ordered. By this time it was dark, 
and frequendy during the might it was re- 
ported to me that attempts had been made 
to obtain the tools without success. 1 ob- 
tained a few, however, from the houses we 
were in possession of, 

Q. Was the station in which the Come 
mander in Chief was to be found during 
the attack of the Sth notified in orders, or 
otherwise, tothe Generals and Field Officers 
ol the army? A. It was not notified to me. 

Q. Were the points of retreat, if retreat 
became necessary, notified in orders, er 
therwise, to the Generals and other Field 
Officers of the army? A. [t never was no- 
tified to me. 

Cross eaamined by LicuteGen. IWhite- 
lorkem(Q, Could we, considering ali the 
uucumstances, the nature of the ground, 
and the state of the troops, have marched 
with greater rapidity, or arrived sooner, 
without distressing the men? A. 1 do not 
think we could have marched to Reduction 
sooner without distressing the men, altho’, 
perhaps, they might have come to their 
yround sooner on each day’s march, with- 
out distressing them, if we had not halted 
so frequently on each day’s march. 

Q. Had I not repeatedly expressed my 
apprehension as tu the rain setting in, and 
ny amxiety to get into the vicinity of the 
town, and put the men under cover? <A. 
The General frequently expressed his ap- 
prehension of the rain setting in,and i have 
to doubt he also expressed his anxiety to 
get the men under cover in the Viciuity of 
tne town, although I do not particularly re 
collect it, 

Q. If their strength would have allowed 
them to press forward and reach the vicini- 
ty of the town, could not the Commussariot 
have procured a plentiful supply for the 
army from the cattle taken in the country. 
A. There is no doubt but cattle night have 
been had in abundance, with proper pre- 
Cautions, 

, Examined by the Court.—General Sir 
he question which the 
ues know from an officer of 
and experience as Sir Samuel 
Seen and whose knowledge of the 

fess the couusry enables him to 
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form an opinion, and which we endeavour- 
ed tq get from other witnesses, but have 
not yet satisfactorily; it appeared by your 
evidence, that on the march of the army 
towards Buenos Ayres, the troops were 
every day much fatigued, were kept under 
arms during the greater part of the day, 
without a regular issue of provisions, and 
yet they were four days in marching thirty 
miles, attended with all the inconvemences 
of a forced and rapid march, withcut the 
main object of getting quickly forward; in 
your opinion, might not.a previous arrange- 
ment have been made, which would have 
enabled the army which landed on the 28th 
of June to have advanced in the morning 
by day-light from the heights of Barragon, 
and reached soon afterwards, without seri- 
ous inconvenience, the post of Reduction 
wn the Ist of July? 

A. I have no doubt but that arrange- 
ments might have been made, which would 
have enabled the troops to have reached 
the heights above Burragon on the 30th ef 
June, and Reduction on the Ist of July; 
but am very doubtful whether the canaon 
necessary could have been brought up with 
the troops. The guns came up on the 2d, 
hut they were so long getting over the 
swamp between Ensenada and the Meights, 
1 doubt whether they would have been rea- 
dy to march on the 30th. 

Q). In that case might not the river have 
been reconnoitred in the course of that day, 
and a disposition made for passing it onthe 
2d, and advancing to the suburbs of Buenos 
Ayres? A. have no doubt that arrange- 
ments might have been made for the troops, 
but not for the artillery, “The advanced 
corps marched on the 25th; there might 
have been time enough to reconnoitre the 
river on the Ist, and the army might have 
been in readiness to march from thence to 
Reduction on the 2d, but not with the prin- 
cipal part of the artillery. 

©. What proportion of artillery had the 
main body with them on their march to 
the heights above Buenos Ayres? A. At 
first I saw none, afterwards there were ove 
or two pieces with the advanced guard. — 

Q. Was the main proportion of the artil- 
lery belonging to the army left behind with 
Colouel Mahon at Redaction, or did it ac- 
company the army on the 2d? A. It did 
not accomp.ny the army on the 2d. 

Q. Did the inconveniencies you have sta- 
ted on the march arise from necessity, or 
from the nature of the arrangemen(s? A. 
Much inconvenience arose from the nature 
of the country we marched through ; other 
inconveniencies arose from want of regular 
provisions, and from frequent halts, which 
brought the men so lite to their ground, 
ané the necessity of which I did nes see. 
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The evening before the attack, General 
Whitelocke showed the witness the plan of 
attack. ond asked his opinion upon the sub- 
yect. \Jitness said he choueht it would 
succeed, but it appeared to him to be com- 
pletely a mew case, and that he did not re- 
men) cr to have heard of a similar plan of 
attack. Witness objected to tne order for 
tnaking no prisoners, Which Gen, White- 
locke said he would leave out. General 
Whitelucke neve. stated to the witness the 
precise plan on which he intended to act, 
tut he collected from verious conversa- 
tions, that the General meant to piace his 
main body at the Recolita, and extend from 
thence to the shipping, and take such mea- 
sures against the town. as circumstances 
might require. 

A namber of other witnesses. were exa- 
nuned on this branch of the trial, whose e- 
vidence was generally corroborative of the 
above. Captain Fraser, of the artillery, 
suid, that although the difficulties of the 
marches were yreat from the swamps and 
rivulets, all the artillery could have been 
brought up in good time, af it had been 
Gen. Whirelocke’s Alu- 
hon was convinced that abundance of pro- 
visions might have been obtained for the 
army, from the country itself, without ha- 
ving recourse to the navy, if parroles and 
prequets, &c had been sent out to seour the 
country, and prepare the way for the march 
of the troops by reconnoitring or other- 
wise.—-Lrew?.-Col. Torrens gave evidence 
as to the various ordets and counter. orders 
given by General Whitelocke.— ddmiral 
Murray stated, that provisions might have 
been landed at the Plaza de ‘Torros, in 
Buenos Ayres, such was the favourable dis- 
position of the maval force. He had no 
doubt that the gun-boats would have assis- 
ted in the attack of the town from the east, 
but not so effectually ss if ir had taken 
place trom the westward, which he always 
understood to be intended, and the gun- 
boats had been stationed accordingly to co- 
operate.—- Major Roche, who carried the 
summons of surrender into the town, did 
not think it Prudent, from what he disco- 
vered of the temper and disposition of the 
Spanish commanders, to communicate the 
article respecting the surrender of the c/oid 
authorities as prisoners of war.— Mr Buil- 
doet, the Deputy-Commissary-General, un- 
derstood that all the troops and supplies 
were to be landed five miles from Buenos 
Ayres, and made his arrangements accord. 
ingly. <All the supplies received on the 
March were from the enemy, and not in 
Consequence of any previous arrangement, 


Second Branch cof the Trial. 


MMajor-Cencral Gower was called, and 


continued his narrative from the close of 
the evemng of the 4th of July.--1 me 
Lieut.-General Whit-locke, according to his 
order, soon after six o'clock in the morning 
of the sth, on the Coral de Miserari. Az 
the time appomted, heard him order 
Capt. Fraser to open the cannonade. 1 re- 
mained without any particular order being 
given to me, unt. it was nearly dark. Du- 
ring that period, | heard Lieut.-General 
Whitelocke give orders to his own aid-de- 
cainps relative to some of the divisions of 
the troops; but these orders not havine 
beea particalarly directed to me, TP cannot 
exactly state what they were. About mid- 
day, heard him direct Captain Whitting 

ham to the left, and communicate with 
some of the divisions of the army. After a 
lapse of some time, Captain Whittingham 
returned, and I heard him state, as part o! 
the report, that Sir Sanieei Auchmuty wish- 
ed a detachment of artillery to be sent to 
him. received Gen, Wintelocke's cirec 

tions to provide that party, when ready, 
with some of the firelocks which had been 
captured in the action of the Ud, the artr- 
lerymen having only swords. ‘They wore 
then marched under the command of Se: 

jeant Hamilton, of the 17th dragoons, who 
had accompamed Ceptain Whittingham to 
the Plaza del Toros, At night, Licut -Gen. 
Whrelocke ordered that all the Sraft Oin- 
cers, who were assembled at the place 
where | was, should go down with him to 
his quarters. We did so, and remained 
there till day-hght the next morning. Some 
time afterwards, | heard Gen. Whitelocke 
order Captain Whittingham to proceed to 
the right, and try to open a communication 
both with the rieht columns of attack, and 
with those troops who had been leit ove 
the Chuelo. Lieut.-<Gen. Whitelocke, and 
the officers who were with him, soon after- 
wards went up to the Coral. At some pe- 
nod of the forenoon, Serjeant Hamilton, ot 
the 17th regiment, arrived with a letter, 
which I saw him deliver to Gen. White- 
locke: he gave it to Capt. Squire, and or 

dered him to read it, and secondly to me, 
with the same order. It was mm Spans). 
and, to the best of my recollection, signed 
by Gen. Liniers. | am not perfectly master 
of the Spanish language: but I think Tun- 
derstand it sufficiently to state, that it con- 
tained generally a description of the effec 
produced by the attack ofthe preceding day, 
und to it was added a proposal for the ce>- 
sation of hostilities, and tor che commence 

ment of a treaty, in which he propesed t 
give up all the prisoners of war in his po 
session, if the British troops would evact!- 
ate the river Plata. I have to state that 
this is from recollection purely, as I only 
taw the letter once at that period, and I be 
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Keve it contained more. General White- 
locke soon afterwards informed me, that he 
sntended to consider that letter, by saying 
that he would communicate with the Ad- 
miral upon the subject 5 and he was plea- 
sed to ask me whether l thoueht that was 
a proper answer. | answered, that I did 
not; because it appeared to me that that 
was a tacit acknowledgement that he him- 
self was willing to enter into the treaty, if 
the Admiral was. I did not suppose he 
would take such a measure till he had per- 
conally investigated the fact, and had by 
his own Observation fuily ascertained what 
further means of attack remained in his 
power. He then said, that it would at leaet 
be desirable vain a litde time answer- 
ed, that could be obtaiied by a proposal 
for a cessation of hostilittes tor an hour or 
two, to collect the wounded who were dii- 
persed, or for any other cause of that des- 
enption which could not materially affect 
the veneral operations. He directed meto 
sketch a letter to that effect, which | did 
immediately, and delivered it. He said the 
statements were not founded in fact, when 
he read it, and rejected it altowether. Whe 
then directed Lieut-Col. Bourke, the Quar- 
ter-Master-General, to write an siswer. 
When that was done, he disapproved of 
that as well us of mine. He then again 
called for the original ove, which | deliver- 
ed, and he ordered Lieut.-Col. ‘Vorrens to 
make some alteration. It was copied by 
him, and, | believe, sent into the town by 
Capt. Browne, Gen. Whitclocke’s aid-de- 
comp. 

Lieut.-Gen. Whitelocke then erdered 
Col. Bourke to remain in command of the 
troops which were in the vicinity on the 
Coral, with some orders also for those un- 
der Col. Mahon, whenever they might ar- 
rive, and went immediately, with all the 
ether Staff Officers, to the Plaza del ‘Loros, 
he ordered me to go and inspect the ord- 
hance generally which had been captured, 
and to fix upon such spots as I thouent most 
desirable tor batteries, for his future conei- 
derstion. some time eceupied upon 
that duty, and returned to him, stating { 
‘enceived the best place for a battery of 
Cannon, if it did not exceed six pieces, wis 
round the building that had been occupied 
for the bull-fights; that the mortar barte- 
placed with its left angle co- 

y the same building. He asked me, 
thought there was much probability of 
> stated, that there 
rae WO Dieans, and {aid not think 
er would succeed. ‘Lhe one, by assaulr, 

with only partial success ; 
y vombardment, even were 
power to the fullest ex- 
My Opinion, produce very 
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little effect upon a town of so immense a 
size as Buenos Ayres, the buildings of 
which are eifectually incombustible. ‘thar 
there was but one British twenty-four 
pounder landed, and that a large portion of 
the captured guns were spiked, or unfit for 
service. Of the few that were fit, the num- 
ber of any considerable calibre was very 
small; that, having seen the trifling eflecc 
produced by twenty-four pounders on the 
houses of Monte Video, 1 was convinced 
that cuns of a lighter cahbre would pro- 
duce little or none against houses construc- 
ted of similar materiuls, and nearly on a si- 
milar manner with those of Monte Video. 
] moreover stated it as my opinion, from 
the rough estimate which t had been able 
to form of the loss, that the number oc 
troops remaining, even were the Spanisi: 
General dispesed to give up Buenos Ayre- 
without a further struggie, were by ne 
means adequate, or nearly so, to contro! 
such a mass of armed inhabitants, and tv 
hold such points as were absolutely necess.- 
ry for the support of the British army. 
Soon after this, Lieut.-Gen. Whitelocke 
informed me, that he had sent to Genera: 
Liniers to say, that he would order me in- 
to the town to communicate with him on 
the subjeet of his letter. Bactended Lieut.- 
Gen. Whitelocke sometime afterwards tv 
receive his orders, and he gave me a vari- 
ty of verbal ones relativeto the points whic!. 
wes to discuss with General Luiniers. 
requested a detailed written order on the 
subject, but he would not give it me. I be- 
lieve that it was about three o'clock when 
t went with a flag of truce into the town. 
"rb. ere TF met General Liniers and some of 
his principal officers. 1 asked Lieut.-Gen. 
Whitelocke, when he delivered the orders 
to me, whether i was to abide absolutely 
by the points he had mentioned, or whe- 
ther, without losing sight of them, I might 
propose three or four other conditions, that 
if the enemy increased in their demands, 
might, without receding from his orders, 
have something to concede for any conces- 
sions they might make on their part. ‘the 
terms which he had proposed, and wincde 
he said he would not recede from im any 
considerable degree, and.to which 1 was to 
pay particular atiention, were the posses- 
sion of Monte Video in sovereignry durin, 
the period of four months, and that a dis- 
trict comprehending within a line drawn 
from St Carlos on the west to Pando on 
the east, should be considered a3 a neutnma) 
country ; that the Spaniards should deliver 
up all prisoners of war in their possession 5 
that there should be no attempt to prevent 
the introduction of supplies into Mente Vi- 
deo during that period of four months; 
that cle British troops should — at 
what- 
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whatever point they should select within 
ten days, with all their cannon and stores, 
and any such as they had taken from the 
enemy that they might choose to carry with 
them; that, during the above mentioned 
period of four months, the commerce of the 
British merchants m the River Plata was 
to be perfectly free im every part of it. 

The additional propesitions which | in- 
tended to make, and which | submitted to 
Lieut.-Gen. Whitelocke, and which he ap- 
proved, was the seizure in sovereignty of a 
considerable part of the leit bank of the 
River Plata, and that that country and the 
River Plata should be considered as neu- 
tral during the remainder of the war, I 
did converse with General Liniers upon 
each of these subjects separately, and on 
one or two which he proposed, but from 
which he receded. Finding that there was 
no probability of his agreeing to the addi- 
tional proposition, I receded after some 
time also trom that, and confined myself 
entirely to those points relative.to which 1 
had received special directions. 

Late in the evening I returned to the 
Plaza del ‘Toros, having taken notes on 
each of the subjects under discussion, and 
on two additional subjects which General 
Limers had proposeu, and which, as 1 did 
not find that they militated against any 
thing in the former orders, | was inclined 
to submut to Lieut.-Gen. Whitelocke. ‘That 
he might clearly understand them, I, from 
the notes which I had, drew out a paper in 
the form of articles, which I delivered to 
Lieut.-Gen. Whitelocke. On the subse- 
quent day, between 11 and 12 oclock, Ad- 
miral Murray having come on shore, 
Lieut.-Gen. Whitelocke informed me, that 
it was their intention to agree to a treaty 
founded on the preliminary propositions 
which f had delivered to him the preced- 
ing night. On the suceeeding day, Lieut.- 
Gen. Whitelocke ordered me to prepare a 
treaty, which he then delivered to me, with 
those propositions that I had originally re- 
peated ; | did so, and answered that it was 
in substance the same. I believe, on the 
subsequent morning, the 9th, General Lin- 
iers began to deliver such portions of the 
prisoners as could move, and as then were 
in Buenos Ayres. At the same time, I re- 
ceived General Whitelocke’s orders to com- 
municate and co-operate with Captain 
Bayntum of the navy, in the re-embarka- 
tion of the troops from the Plaaa del To- 
ros. On that service | continued to be em- 
ployed till the night of the 12th, when it 
Was completed. 

In his cross examination, General Gower 
said he was with General Whitelocke the 
who eo ot the Sth; the total number of the 
seserve at head- quarters was 1107 rank and 
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tile. General Whitelocke remained 
nary at head quarters during the whole of 
the day; he knew of no attempt having 
been made by the General to co-operate 
with the columns that were attacking the 
town, nor did he take any measure, before 
going to bed on the Sth, to learn the fate 
of any of his columns. he first intimation 
he hed of the fate of General Crauturd’s 
columiu was ia General Limer’s jetter, a- 
bout noon on the 6th. (‘The letrer was 
read in Court, with the answer, and wo- 
to the eflect above stated.) Having stated 
in his evidence that, in the event of the sur 
render of Buenos Ayres, the troops would 
have been insufficient to control such a mass 
of armed inhabitants, he was asked whe- 
ther the disarming of the inhabitants, and 
the establishing of a military police, might 
not have been suificient to prevent any in- 
surrection, until liberal and kind treatment 
should have reconciled al! orders of men to 
the British Government? He replied in 
the negative; and stared the hostility of the 
inhabitants of Buenos Ayres to be so inve 
terate, that they had, during Gen. Beres- 
ford's command, prepared mines under the 
barracks of the 7lst regiment, to destroy 
them. Ite was of opinion, that a proper 
party might have communicated with th 
British troops in the town on the Sth. He 
had upon several occasions offered to go 
himself, but was not permitted. ‘The cause 
of the little communication between him 
and Gen. Whitelocke was the jealousy 0! 
the latter, who, upon fis differing in op:n- 
ou from him on a specific point, consideres 
him as his declared enemy, and accuses 
him of throwing cold water on every thing 
he did, and threatened to supercede him 
from the situation he held as a Staff Oflicer 
inthe army. He therefore did not think 
himself at liberty to propose any thing, of 
to act otherwise than in direct obedience te 
the commands that he might receive. __ 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty was then called iv 
and continued his narrative as follows _ 
‘** Before the appointed hour for the attact, 
I visited the difierent divisions of my bri- 
gade, and found them posted as directed 
the evening before by the Quarter-Master- 
General. I then took my station on the 
right wing of the S7th, the centre regi 
ment of my brigade. Having been direct- 
ed to detach the 38th regiment, which wes 
the only corps that was not divided, on the 
signal being made of a cannonadiug from 
the centre, we advanced without any op- 
position between one and two miles. [here 
were two streets between the left wing 
and the 87th regiment, and the Plaza de! 
Toros. 1 cousequently expected to leave 
that post considerably to my lef. The day 
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sects at a distance, nor had a shot been fir- 
‘ed at us, till we were suddenly assaulted by 
a discharge of grape from one or two guns 
(the latter 1 believe ) in our front. Though 
the fire was particularly destructive, parti+ 
cularly on the grenadiers, the column still 
rushed on; and, when a heavy fire of mus- 
ketry opened upon us from a building, 
which | afterwards found was the Piaza 
del Toros, and which contained about 1000 
men, the column remained for some time 
exposed to this fire, still desirous to ad- 
vance. ‘Phe rear of the column now com- 
menced a fring, which made the situation 
of those in front more dangerous. At 
iength at began to hover and full back. «At 
this moment, Lieut.-Co]l. Butler, with the 
other officers, all of whom behaved with 
the utmost gallantry, exerted themselves to 
stop the men, and to induce them to follow 
me wan attempt to yzet into a garden on 
the right of the street, in which they suc- 
ceeded, and we penetrated into the next 
arallel street to the right of the one we 
fad ieft. In advancing along this street, 
we found a deep water-course running thro’ 
the centre of it, which fortunately shelter- 
ed us from the fire of the Plaza del Toros. 
which was still very heavy. ‘his street led 
us to the river, where we occupied a large 
house, and collected the remains of my co- 
lumins, as well as the left column of the 
might, which had also been led to the front 
of the Plaza del Toros, and which had suf- 
fered equally, if not more severely than my 
right, aud behaved with equal gallantry, 
having been obliged to pursue the same 
course, and to join us, During the service, 
the regiment killed numbers of the enemy, 
and took «bout 100 prisoners, with three 
ficld-pieces. 1 now saw the colours of the 
oth regiment planted on the tower of St 
Catalina, which leaving me secure on my 
might, I sent detached parties to my rear, 
to clear the houses on the heights which 
“0 enemy were firing from, and which 
ron down upon my pest. During this 
tvice, I heard a firing on my left, which 
convinced me that the 38th regiment was 
approaching; and soon afterwards the 
ae r my rear were evacuated by the 
with the Sist re- 
as now precticable. I found that 

gallant and high!y-disciplined corps, under 
af the —— well advanced in the attack 
in eid My hen I joined them, he Was 
ma mont of the enemy’s artille- 
Te stores and buildings, ex- 
which still kept up a 
broughe rut Nugent had 
sheltered which was 
upon it. Ad no ofa house, to bear 
en etachment of the 87th invest- 
¢ other side. Finding that the 


place must immediately surrender, and de- 
sirous that Major Nugent should have the 
honour of finishing what we had so judici- 
ously begun, and anxicus to examine the 
post occupied by the Sth, I lett the town 
immediately alter, and about nine o'clock 
it surrencered, on which I returned, and 
ordered the 87th into it. After making a 
few hasty arrangements, I proceeded thro’ 
the streets to the convent of 5¢ Catalina, 
and joined the right wing of the 6th. ‘The 
left wing of that corps was advanced to- 
wards the $5th. 

* Soon atter my arrival, an officer came 
to me irom Brig-Gen. Lumley, acquaint. 
ing me that the enemy were in force nest 
him; that the left wing ef the Sch, and, 
he beheved, the right wing, were made 


‘prisoners, and he was desirous of receiving 


any orders | might give. 1 recommended 
to him, if he had not erders to the contra- 
ry from his superior oilicer, to remaim at 
his post as long as he could with safety 5 
but, if hard pressed, to fall back on the oth, 
to whom | should give orders to plice them- 
selves under his command. I then acquaint- 
ed the commanding officer of the oth, that 
I] should return to the ‘Loros, to put that 
place in a state of defence, and should Gen. 
Lumley join him with the 56th, to inform 
the General that | wished the two regi- 
ments, if hard pressed by the enemy, and 
in danger of being surrounded, to jain me 
at the Plaza del ‘loros, delaying as long as 
possible, thut I might have ume to make 
arrangements for its security. 1 found seme 
difficuity in returning to the Toros, scatter- 
ed parties of the enemy being in the streets, 
and firing from the — Karly in the 
forenoon, Gen. Lumley joined me with the 
Sth and 36th, having met with much oppo- 
sition from the enemy in retiring from the 
posts they occupied, und which were consi- 
dered as no longer tenable. 

“ During all this time I was ignorant of 
the station or :ntentions of the General, nor 
could 1 venture with safety, asT had no ca- 
valry, to detach a small purty to report io 
him, had I even known his station. At 
length, about four o'clock, Captain Whit- 
tingham came to me from head-quarters : 
he acyuainted me that the General in Chief 
and General Gower were at the ground 
they before occupied; that the Grneral was 
ignorant of the situation of any of the co- 
lumns, and had sent him to procure what 
information he could. After detailing to 
him the eccurrences of the day, as far as I 
was acquainted with them, I desired him 
to assure the General that I was under no 
apprehensions for the safety of the post; 
that I had opened a communication with 
the shipping, but that | wis im want of an 
artillery officer, and some men of that PF 
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¥ recommended to him, if the events on 
the right of the town permitted, to join 
and make my post his head quarters. 
Early in the evening I received a second 
message trom the General, directing me to 
defend the post daring the night, assuring 
me that he would c: mmunicate with me 
the next merning, and inf rming me that 
he had sent sixteen artillerymen to join me, 
but that there was no commissioned ofticer 
attached to these mer. ‘The next morning 
a letter from Gen. Liniers, addressed to 
the Commander of the forces, was received 
at the outposts, and a message from that 
General, acguainting me that he should ab- 
stain from hostilttes all twelve o'clock, 
waiting the Cenerzls answer, provided 
these hostilities ceased at the different 
ports. In reply, informed him should 
send this Jetter with a flag of truce to Ge- 
neral Whitelocke, and should abstain from 
Lring en the town, rrovided I should re- 
unmolested; but that I had no 
shoricy over the other puts of the ariny 
noon, General Whitclocke and Gener 
Gower came to the Plaza de! Toros, when 
the General was pleased to show me the 
-ommunication trom Gen. Linicrs, and 
confidentially to ask my Opinion about ac- 
ceding to the terms it proposed. When I 
eeflected on the unpleasant situation in 
which the army was placed; that all the 
ight infantry and riflemen were prisoners; 
that upwards of half the troops originally 
engoged were now either killed, wounded, 
er prisoners, exclusive of the 45th, who 
were shut up by the enemy; that the re- 
mainder were fatigued, without contidence, 
and exposed to the most inclement season 
ef the vear, without blankets, great coats, 
or a change of necessaries, which at sucha 
tune must be procuctive of great sickness; 
when I reflected on the scattered state of 
the troops, and the probability that Cole- 
nei Mahon’s cegunent, the only unattached 
er unfatiqued part of the army, of the 
troo) ‘eit on the Miserari-by the General, 
mig it be spritedly attacked by the whole 
force of the enemy; when | adverted to 
the diltculty of procuring ordnance, stores, 
and provisions from the fleet, as none of 
the ships could approach within seven 
miles of the shore, and the river at that 
Season so very tumultuous, and frequently 
not navigable; when | considered the joss 
which we must inevitably sustain, if hosti- 
tities recommenced, from a people elated 
with their brilliant success; the difficulty 
of burning or destroying the town with 
our artillery, (for the houses are built 
of brick, with terraced roofs, no wood 
employed in their construction, and the 


bricks so soft, that the shot penetrated 


without shakin. them 5) when I advert. 
ed to the diticu \ty of making a retreat, 
and that we must leave tour thousand 
of our best troops in their possession; 
and to the danger that must succeed 
even the capture of the place, for our 
numbers would then have been totaliv 
unable to keep it; when I turned to 
the situation in which Monte Video ws: 

leit, with a garrison unequal to main. 

tain it, without adverting at all to the 
mmhabitants, without any hopes of a re. 
inforcement, (for the troops which were 
expected from England were suppos- 
ed to have borne away for the West 
fodies;) when IT weighed all these cir- 
cumstances, and was persuaded that 
Monte Video could only be maintained, 
supposi ng the army could have eflected 
their retreat ; 3; their provisions from the 
ships, or from the country, would cer. 
tainiy have been short ; but more pat : 
ticularly when 1 called to mind the de- 

claration of his Majesty's Ministers, and 
their instructions to Gen. Whitei eke, 
that the passession of the country would 
not be an object, unless ét could be moin- 
taiaed by a force which I Knew by ex- 
perence was very insufficient fur that 
purpose, I had no hesitation in saving, 
ihat if better terms could not be obtaine 
ed, and a period of six months g given for 
the evacuation of Monte Video, witha 
facility to the merchants to dispose ot 
their goods, it was my opiniun the 
should be acceded to. The General im- 
mediately called to Gen. Gower, and 
acqusinted him that I was of the some 
opinion with them both ; 
Gen. Gower observed to me, that he 
had objected tu any answer being re- 
turned ull the Plaza del ‘Soros should 
be examined ; but finding that the pos- 
session of it by no means ensured, or ¢- 
ven greatly facilitated, the capture oi 
the place, he thought it would be pru- 
dent to enter into negociation. General 
Gower was then sent into the town, 
and returned in the evening, saying that 
a period of two months for the evacua- 
tion of Monte Video was positive'y in- 
sisted on, and he believed would not be 
rescinded. The General then determin- 
ed to accept the terms, and a treaty was 
concluded, a copy of which I first saw 
on my return to England. 


(To be continued.) 
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Peptic Recorps oF SCOTLAND. 
HE following is an abstract of a bill, 
introduced by the Lord Advocate 

into the House of Commons, for the 
better regulating the Public Records 
ia Scotfand, but which we understand 
is put of ull next session of Parlia- 
ment. 

It shail not be lawful for any Clerks 
of Burghs or Commisary Courts to re- 
cord anv deeds, except as to heritable 
property situated in the burgh. Penal- 
tiesto be incurred by such clerks, if 
they shall receive deeds or writings for 
the purpose of recording them, or ii 
they shall transcribe them into their 
books, or give extracts from them.— 
Such copies or extracts to be of no au- 
thority. Ali books or registers of deeds, 
or probative writings, to be delivered 
up by the clerks of burghs, and of the 
inferior Commissary Courts, to the dif- 
ferent Sheriff-Cierks, who shall keep 
them in their custody. The clerk of 
the Commissary Court at Edinburgh to 
deliver up his books to the Lord Clerk 
Register. Compensation to be made to 
the clerks or keepers of abolished re- 
gisters. No books are to be used by 
Sheriff-cierks for the registration of 
deeds or probative writs, but such as 
are marked and issued by the Lord 
Clerk Register. The Sheriff-deputes 
are annually to examime the progress 
and state of the records formed and kept 
by the Sheriff clerks, and such reports 
to be sent to the Justiciary Circuit 
Court, in the autumn of each year. 
Aftera certain time, to be limited by 
the act, ail volumes of the public records 
to be delivered to the Lord Clerk Re- 
fister, or his deputies ; and, in all time 
‘oming, the records to be transmitted 
within a certain time, under a fine, in 
Case of neglect or refusal. ‘To remedy 

inconveniences of the many writ- 

igs now 10 USe, as to grants of land and 
—_— subjects, which pass un- 
Seal, it is enacted, that 
signetares, to be fixed by the act, all 
charters to be 
for that seal, and presented 

e'o9ation tothe Barons of Exche- 


Quer, « 
ery shall be written im the Latin 
Mey 19-9, 
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tongue, and shall contain no order for 
precepts under the Privy Seal and Sig- 
net; but after having passed the Exche- 
quer, shali, by the Chancery and Keeper 
of the Great Seal, be received as the 
only legal warrant for framing writs and 
appending the Great Seal. Compensa- 
tions shali be given to the Keepers of 
the Signet and Privy Seai for the loss 
of theiremoluments. All writs under 
the Great Seal to be delivered to the 
Director of Chancery, who shall rede- 
liver out the writs when recorded, and 
retain the warrants until transmitted to 
the General Register House. The same 
form of proceeding to be observed im 
recording charters under the Prince oi 
Wales's Seal, as under the Great Seal.— 
All original signatures for passing char- 
ters in the custody of the Keeper of the 
Signet, to be delivered to the Lord Re- 
gister, to be deposited in the General 
Register House. Extracts of Registers 
under the Great Seal, or the Prince of 
Wales’s Seal, to be certified in due form 
to the Keeper of the Record, which 
shall make entire faith, excepting in the 
case of improbation. 

We hear with pleasure that Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart. has purchased a large 
quantity of meal, in addition to that 
vielded in rent by his tenants, which he 
has liberally directed tu be retailed to 
the inhabitants of Thurso, and the diss. 
trict of country around it, at the low 
price of 1s. 6d. per peck. The failure 
of the late crop having been severely 
felt throughout the north, the relief af- 
forded by such well-timed benevolence 
must be attended with the most bene- 
ficial effects. 

We are informed from Morayshire, 
that many of the farmers in that coun- 
ty, particularly in the Highland dis- 
trict, have been reduced to the greatest 
distress for want of fodder for their cat- 
tle, from the uncommon severity and 
length of the past winter. A vast num- 
der of cattle have died in the Highlands, 
and a few in the lowlands. No less 
than forty-seven carcases, which had 
been thrown into the Spey, were carried 
down at one time. We are sorry to ms 

that 
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' this calamity 15 general over all the 
hlands,in many parts of which fodder 

ot to be had at any price. 

The prizes granted (ior the first 
come) by the Magistrates to the tollow- 
ing classes in the University of Edin- 
burgh, were distributed as follaws :—- 

In the advanced Humanity class—to 
Mess. Ja. Blackstock, Wm. Rav, Gil. 
Laurie einley, and And. Grav, for the 
best Latin odes :--to Mess. Cur- 
rie, Wm. Elliot, and Alex. Pringle, for 

the best Latin essavs:—-and to Mr Wm. 
Lithgow, for the best English essav. In 
the advanced Gieek class—l'o Mess. 
kben. Thomson and James Blackstock, 
for the best Latin odes ;—to Mr Wm. 
Elho, for the best Greek epigrem 
and to Mess. Arch. Alison and James 
Morton, for the best English essays. In 
the first Mathematical class-—Mess. 
James Lyon and Tho. Moodie. In the 
second Mathematica! class—Mess. Wm. 
Borthwick, Arch. Alison, Edw. Irving, 
and Joha M. Macleod. 
Cincuit 
April 12. 

Before Lord Armadale.—No business 

before the Court 
Dumfries, April 18. 

Before Lord Armacale—And. Nix- 
on, tor issuing counterfeit comn—outlaw- 
ed tor not appearing. Musgrave Hen- 
derson, for toe same offence—the diet 
deserted simpliciter, Fran. MacCarthy, 
for stealing trom a house in Lauris'on, 
stewartry of and 
sentenced to seven years transporta- 
tion. Tho. Blvth, late coachdriver in 
Moffat. for ente ing the manse of Mof- 
fat, with an intention to steal—banished 
from Scotland for seven vears. Corporal 
David Affleck, 26'h regiment, for cul- 
pable homiciudle—the diet against hin 
deserted simpliciter. 

‘feadurgt, April 23. 

Before Lord Craig—Tiomas Div- 
den, aged 14, postbov betwixt Keiso 
and Melrose, accused of abstracting a 
letter containing in banknotes, 
which was tntrusted to his charge to be 
put into the Post-oflice at Kelso, plead- 
ed and was sentenced to be trans. 
ported for seven vears. James Notman, 
residing in Hobkirk, and Robt. P, “ingle, 
et Newmill of Sitrdge, accused of for- 
gery, and of counterfeiting and altering 


discharges for poor-rates and schoo!-s2. 
lary, delivered to the former for collect. 
ing the proper assessments from the he. 
ritors and tenants. Notman pled evity— 
Pring’e did rot ;~-and the Advocate De. 
pute “dese erting the diet agaimse Prin gle, 
he was dismissed from the bar cimpiic 
ter, Notman was sentenced to be trans. 
ported seven years Levond seas. James 
Wilson, Alexander Stuart, and Georce 
Hunter, resicing near Crineledoors, by 
Peebles, accused of an assault upon Cor. 
poral John Spottiswood. All of them 
pled gurt:, and were sentenced to one 
months imprisonment in the of 
Peebles. Wm. Angus and Jas. Chis. 
ho!m, in Seikirk, charged with an as. 
sault, and acting ima riotous and impro- 
per manner, in the house of Walter Hog, 
stocking maker in Seikirk. They pled 
not guity; and Lord Craig observed, 
that alter considering the indictmerr, 
and the crimes cha reed, he thought it 
not of sufficient magnituce to be tried 
before the Court: he therefore remitted 
the case to the cognizance of the Sheri 
of Selkirkshire, with instfuctions to the 
procurator fiscal of the county to bring 
them to trial before the Sherith 
Stirling, April 23. 

Before the Lord Justice Clerk. John 
Monteath, wright and Peter W: ison, 
slater an Falkitk, accused of assauiting 
Win. Thom, Excise officer, in the exer 
cise of his duty—Monteath not guiity-— 
Wilson, the hbel not proven. James 
Marshall merchant in Denny, accusce 
ot thett—not proven. 

Glasgow, April 27. 

Before the Lord Justice Clerk. ana 
Meadowbank. Richard M*Dei- 
mond and John M'Kinnon, accusec 
stealing goods from a carrier's cart, out- 
lawed tor not appearing. Andiew 
from Kilsyth, accused of forgery -~ 
the diet deserted. ‘Thomas Howere, 
alias Charles Jackson, accused ot cif 
rent acts of house-breaking and thet’, 
and of being habit and repute a thie 
was found guilty, upon his own confes, 
sion, and sentenced to be executed on 
the 8th of June, but has since receives 
a respite from his Majesty. John Wad- 
del and Wm. Sanderson, and their wives, 
and Mary Kyle, or Mrs Rodger, accos- 
ed of various acts of house-breaking 

nd theft, pleading cuilty, were senten: 
ced to 14 years transportation. James 
Gilchiist, accused of the murder 0’ 
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Margaret Brock, his wife, at Camiachie, 
near Glasgow, was then brought to the 
bar. From the letter o in the name of 
Brock being written in the copy of the 
indictment served on the pannel like 
the letter ¢, so as to read Breck, an ob- 
‘ection was made by the prisoner's 
Counsel to the trial going on. The 
cause was certified to the High Court 
of Justiciary, the diet deserted pro foco 
ettempore, and the pannel recommit- 
ted to prison, 
Inzerary, May 2. 

Before Lord Meadow »ank—No bue 

ciness before the Court. 
Aberdeen, Aprid 20. 

Before Lord Cullen—J. Ley, daugh- 
terot John Ley, at Coullte, for child- 
murdei—banished trom Scotland tor 
Ite, upon her own petition. George 
Juss, journeyman blacksmith in Aber- 
deen, for culpable homicide—outlawed 
tor not appearing. Wm. Becg. jun. 
esiding sa Waternaldy, for assaulting 
and beating revenue officers, while 
searching for smuggled spirtts—senten- 
ced to three months imprisonment. 

daverness, April 27. 

Before Lord Cullen.—Janet Ross, an 
old offender, accused of stealing in the 
house ot James Davidson, shoemaker 
™ Forres, being found guilty on her 
Own Contession, was sentenced to ba- 
nishment from Scotland for five years. 
Janet Falconer, for stealing from a 
bieaching green at the house of Ged- 
ces, near Nairn, was also found guilty 
On her confession, and sentenced to ba- 
cishment forthree years, Margaret M‘- 
Killican, an accomplice, was outlawed 
'OF NOt appearing to stand trial. 

Before 

yan and Cullen. 
late servant to 
tormont, tenant at Dole, for 
was outlawed. ‘Thomas T’om- 
butcher at Hill Tow 
cd and dismissed, Deter Sinclair, lae 
4 pediar residing at Kill 
Gibbon in Killig 
at lin, and Ann 
were all indicted for 
tation of the 
Current coin of the king- 
and vending the 
wha it to be false.—Peter 
the principal aggres- 
faved to appear, was out- 
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jawed, and some particular circumstan- 
ces induced his Majesty’s Adv. cate 
Depute to desert the diet against Peter 
M‘Gibbon and his wie, pro et teme 
pore, Robert ‘Thomson, changekecper 
in Dundee, indicted tor the murder of 
Isobel Munro, bv fing a gun or pistol 
througha hole at the bottom ef a coor 
of his house, opposite to which she was 
at the time insisting for access in a 
riotous manner. “The Jury found him 
not guilty of the crime of murder h- 
beilcd, but of culpable homicide, un- 
der circumstances of a highly 
ted naiure, and he was sentenced to 
transportation for 14 years, under the 
usual certification. Andrew Robertson, 
incictedfor entering the countiny-house, 
or coal office. of John Campbeiu & Co. 
of the Coal-woiks at Haibeith, near In- 
verkeithing, and stectiag ‘nerefrom a 
small sum of money.--Taving conies- 
sed his guilt, the libel was restricted 
to an arbitrary punishment 3 a verdict 
was returned against him in terms of 
his confession, and he was sentenced t@ 
transportation forseven years, under the 
usual certification of death, in case of hrs 
return before the expiry of that period. 
‘Thomas Baxter, weaver in Cupar 
Grange, accused of housebreaking and 
theft.—After the examination of one 
witness, an exception was taken to the 
admissibility of all the other witnesses 
adduced to prove the principal facts 
charged, because it appeared that, pre- 
Vious to their having been precognos- 
ced, some of them, and particularly one 
of them, had been interrogated by a 
schoolmaster in the neighbourhood, 
who had taken notes of what this wit- 
ness knew of the matter, and that after 
citation to appear as witnesses in the 
trial, these notes had been communica- 
ted to the witnesses ol jected to.—The 
Court having sustained this objection to 
the admissibility of these witnesses, the 
prosecutor was thus deprived of esta- 
blishing the circumstances of the case, 
and was therefore obliged to give up 
the trial, su that the libel was found not 
proven, and the pannel dismissed. 

‘The Court thought it proper to com- 
mit to the record the testimony of these 
persous respecting this procedure, that 
an opportunity may be afforded of con- 
sidering what may be the consequence 
of such occurrences, in criminal cases, 
to the public prosecutor in future. 
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396 Civil Appointments.---Marriages. 


On Thursday, April 28th, the Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh gave « splendid dinner 
to Lieut.-Generai Viscount Catheart, com- 
manding his Majesty’s forces in North Bni- 
tain, and several noblemen and g nthemen, 
amongst whom we notied the Ear! of Bu- 
chan, the Lord Chief Baron, the Hon. Ma- 
jor Cathcart, the Sheriff-Depute of the 
County, and most of the principal Magis- 
trates. 

Daring the course of the entertainment, 
the Lord Provost delivered to Lord Cath- 
cart a gold box, of great value and exqui- 
site Workmanship, to contain the Address 
presented by the City of Edinburgh on the 
3d of Jast November. 

‘the resolution of conferring a public 
mark of the approbation and esteem of the 
corporation could not have been carried 
sntu eficet IN a Manner mote worthy of the 
city of Edinburgh.—The richness of the 
box corresponds with the taste and elegance 
of the design. On the lid the Arms of the 
City are most superbly embossed; and on 
the reverse the fullowung inscription neatly 
engraved 

From 
‘the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and ‘Town Council of Edin- 
burgh, 
‘To 
The Right Hon. Lord Visc. Catucarrt, 
Communding his Majesty’s Forces in Scot- 
land, 
Victorious at Copenhagen, 7th Sept. 1507, 
‘To 
Mark their high Esteem of 
Mis Military Talents, Valour, and Huma- 
nity, 
Manifested in that Memorable Expedition ; 
Also 
To express their Sense 
Of his uniform Regard to the Interests of 
the 
Metropolis of Scotland. 
By order of the Magistrates and Town 
Council, 
Donatp Smitu, Provost. 
Civic APPOINTMENTS, 

His Majesty hes appointed the Right 
Hon. George Earl of Morton, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Fife, vice Farl of 
Crawford, deceast. 

The Right Hon, Farl Digby is appoint- 
ed Lord Lieutenan: of the county of Dor- 
aot. 

March i2¢--The King has heea pleased 
$0 grant the dignity of a Knight of the U- 
vited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, unto Briyadier-General Charles Ship- 
ley, of the corps of Royal Engineers. 

March 30.— the King was this day plea- 
eed to confer the honour of Knichthood on 


Richard Phillips, Esq. one of the Sheriif: of 
London and Middlesex. 

Augustus Atkins, Esq. is appointed Fn. 
sign of his Majesty's Yeomen of the Guard. 

W. W. Moncrieffe, Esq. L. of Ba 
liol College, Oxford. is appointed King’s 
Advocate General at Malta. 

‘The King has presented the Rev. Mi- 
chael Stirling, to the church of Cargill, in 
the presbytery of Dunkeld, void by the 
death of Mr J. P. Bannerman. The Rev. 
Robert Scort, to the church of Glonbucket, 
in the Presbytery of Alford, void by the 
death of Mc Wiilam Spence. And tie 
Rev. John Balfour, to the church of ‘Tor- 
ryburn, in room of the Rev. David Balfour, 
deceast. 

The Duke of Queensberry has presented 
the Rev. John Yorstoun, minister of Mor- 
ton, to the parish of | orthorwald. 

The Town Council of Perth have ep 
pointed the Rev. Andrew ‘Thomson. mins- 
ter of Sprouston, to be minister of the East 
Church and parish of Perth. And the Rev. 
Win. Aird ‘Thomson, minister of Dalziel, 
minister of the Middie parish. 

Bank of Setland.— Anew arrangement 
having taken place this year in the Direc- 
tion, by which three ordinary, and one ex- 
traordinary Director, are to go out annual- 
ly,—at the election on the 29th of March, 
David Williamson, Esq. advocate, James 
Hope, Fsq. writer to the signet, and Mr 
Peter Wood, merchant in Leith, were cho- 
sen Ordinary Directors, in room of Thomas 
Hog, Alexander Keith, and James Wal- 
ker, Esgrs.—and Gen. Sir David Dundas, 
an Extraordinary Director, in rvom of the 
Earl of Lauderdale. 

MARRIAGES. 

April 10. At Edinburgh, James Wiison, 
Esq, of Cairnbanno, to Miss J. M. Knight, 
eldest dauchter of Robert Knight, Esq. ot 
Rosebank. 

10. At Brighton, by special licence, Brig.- 
General » enry Frederick Campbell, to Mrs 
Knox, widow of the late Lieut.-Colone! 
Knox, Ist regiment of Guards. 

11. At London, Henry John Shepherd, 
Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to Lady Mary Prim- 
rose, daughter to the Earl of Roseberry. 

11. At Mary la boane church, William 
Robertson, Esq. second son of the lite A. 
Robertson, Psq. of Prenderguest, to Miss 
Abbs, only daughter of R. B. Abbs, Esq. 
of Newcastle. 

18. At Haddington, James Pi:tullo, 
of Renton Hall, to Miss Ann Drysdwe, 
daughter of the late Mr James Dry sdale, of 
Glasgow. 

18. At Ratho, the Rev. Thomas Mac- 
Koight, one of the ministers of Ratho, to 
Christian Craufurd, eldest daughter of T- 
MacKonight, Esq. of Ratho. 
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of the late Sir William Murray, Bart. of 
Ochtertyre. 

14, At ditto, Col. David Campbell, to 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. Dr Playfair of 
St Andrew's. 

16. At Douglas, John Borthwick Gil- 
christ, Esq. Banker, Udinburgh, to Mary 
aun, second daughter of John, Coventry, 


AS. At Greenfield, the Rev. And. 


Haldane, Dreghorn, to Miss Margaret 


Campbell, daughter of Alexander Cuimp- 
bei’. Lsq. of Greenhield. 

Ac stevehaven, Robert Crowe, Esq. 
Surgeoa in the Royal Navy, to Alexandii- 
na, only daugater of Major Mackenzie, 
regiment of foot. 


? 


19, Av Acke, ia Yorkshire, the Reverend Esq. of Douglas. f. 
Wilhum Wiarton, co the Hon. Miss Dun- iG. At Cowhill, Alexander Key, Esq. 
das, caughter of Lord Dundas. wine merchane in London, to Mass John- et 
%), at Bloxhoim, Luucolushire, the seat stone, only daughter of George Johnstone, 
of General Manners, Robert Fergusson, Esq. of Cawhili. 
Fsq. Nottingham Place, Loudon, to Mary, 1S. At Edinburgh, John M‘Dowgal. Esq, bi 
only daughter of William Hamilton Nisbet, of Kelmuue, Aryylishire, to Miss J. D. \ wre; 
of Dirieton, Lawson, second daughter of Dr Lawson, 
£0. At Luw Grove, George Black, Esq. Physician in Edinburgh. 
Inspector of Taxes, to Miss M. 
dest daughter of James Lawson, Esq. o 
v2. At Edinburgh, Charles M‘Kenzie, April 3. At Dryden House, Lady Mac- 
Esq. to Grace, daughter of the deceased donald Lockhart, a daughter. Van : be 
Mr Alexander Gillies, writer in Egiaburgh. 6 At Charlestown, Cornwall, the wile [aa a a 
wz At Ditto, Mr George Winton, jun. of Lieut. Burn, R. N. a daughter ts 
architect, to Miss Violet Roberton. —. At Edrom, Mrs Logan, jun. a son. a ee 
25. At ditto, William Baulie, Esq. W.S. 10. At Dalyell Lodge, Fifeshire, the : tae eS 
to Grace Margaret, daughter of the late Lady of John Dalyell, E-q of Lingo. | ae 
John Mackenzie, Esq of Dolphinton. 12. The Lady of the Ilon. Montgomery Bate ig 
26. At Kippevross, James Russell, Esq. Stewart, a son. mere 
of Woodside, co “lary, third daughter of 13. At Balgay House, Mrs Anderson, of ft “ie 
John Stirling, &sq. of Kippendavie. Balgay, a son and heir. teased 
26. At Galston lanse, the Rev. Lewis 13. At ‘Tillicoultrie House, Mrs Glas- 
Buitour, minister of Sorn, to Henrietta, furd of ‘Tillicoultrie, 4 son and heir, whe a 


daughter of the Rev, Dr smith. 
At Edinburgh, Capt. Donald Camp- 
bell, Koyal Navy, to Ann Irwin, daughter 


of the late Rear Admiral Sir Chas. Doug- 16. At the Viscountess Duncan's house i if to 
jas, Bare. in Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs Fergusson, a ant 
50. At ditto, Capt. John Francis Birch, daughter. . i! 
Royal Engineers, to Clementina, duughter v4. At Ediyburgh, the Lady of Majer | hind 
of the late Sir James Hunter Biair,of Dun- West, a son. ty 
ékey, Bart 25. At ditto, Mrs Farquharson of Inver- : a 
SU. At ditto, David Blount, Esq. to Janet, cauld, a son. 
daughter of the late Mr W. Anderson, 95 At ditto, the Lady of David Doug- ee 
las, Esq. advocate, a daughter. 
George Tritton, Esq. of Westhill, to Mrs ¥5. At London, the Lady of the Hor. | ee el! 
Grant, widow of Colquhoun Grant, Esq. of Henry Blackwood, R. N. a soa. 
Square. —. Mrs Major Erskine, 48th regiment, 
Lieut. Gore, of the Navy, nephew tothe a dangliter. 4 
Farl of Arran, to Miss Hay, only dayghter May 5. Vhe Lady of Lieut. Leith, 68th 4 Feb a 
of the late Alexander Hay, Esq. 4th Vete-  regt. a son. 
ran Battalion. 9. At High Wycombe, Bucks, the Lady 
At Olney, Henry Rumsey, Esq. of Che- of Colonel Howard Douglas, a daughter. | i boat 4 
sham, co Frouces, daughter of the late Sir 10. At Calderwood, the Lady of sir Wil- a 
Robert Murray. liam Maxwell, Dart. of Calderwood, a still- | i” We 
Mary 10. At York, William Butler Laird, born daughter. a 
‘q- son of Admiral Laird of Strathmartin, 12. At London, the Lady of John Thorn- He 
to Miss Lloyd, daughter ofthe late George ton, Esq. eldest son of Samuel ‘Thornton, q Pee 
Lloyd, Esq. barrister at law of Manchester. Esq. M. P. a daughter. q lia 
10. At Edinburgh, Mr John Campbell, 12. Mrs Stenhouse jun. ef Southfod, a : | 
wngeco, to Catharine, third daughter of daughter. 
ohn Logan, Esq of Knockshinnoch. 14, Mrs Fraser, Farraline, a son. ‘| 
14. «At ditto, Lieut.-Gen. Campbell of | 14 At Middleton, Mrs Hepburn Mit- 
Lochnell, to Augusta, youngest daughter chelson, a daughter. 


died next day, 
16. At London, the wife of Mr Johu 
Murray, bookseller, Fleet Street, a son. 
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ser of the Pdinburgh regiment of militia, 
young man of a most amiable disposition, 
much and justly regretted.—May Sorh, At 
ditto, Lieut. Patrick Robertson, 8th reyt, 
N.1—Sept. 15th, At ditto, Coptain D. 
Wemyss, of the Ist battalion ¢d regt. NI. 
eldest son of David Wemyss, Fag. St An. 
drew’s, Fifeshire —At ditto, Alex 
Fsq. in the service of the Hon Hast India 
Company.—At ditto, the infant son of Wil- 
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DEATHS. 

DeaTus in Vay 1807. At Del- 
hi, Mr Alexander Falconer Taylor, Assist- 
ant Surgeon 22d Native Infantry, Bengal, 
eldest son of Mr Taylor, rettor of the gram- 
mar school, Musselburgh. 

In Bergal.—Fuly 26. Alexander Gray, 
M.D. surgeon on the Bengal Establish- 
ment. He died possessed of large property, 
chiefly vested in Government securities. 


ry ‘Che principal part of his fortune, amount- liam Crawford, Esq. 

lef ing to nearly three lacs of rupees, is, after July 1807. On board the Cirencester 

i | the payment of some small legacies, devised East Indiaman, Mrs Robertson, wite of 

for building a church, and the endowment Mayor Thomas Robertson, Chief Engincer, 

i it of an hospital at Elgin, in Morayshire —- Prince of Wales Island. man 

af Aug. 24. At Calcutta, William Jackson, Ang. On his passage from China, Mr 9, 

Register of the Supreme Court of David Aitken, surgeon of the Perseverance der 

i cicature, one of the attornies of the said Indiaman. Lon 
a. 7 court, and attorney to the Hon, East India On his passage home from the Fast In 4. 
" Company-—On board the Lord Keith In- dies, Alexander Joseph Rankine, youngest Oly 
e. ciaman, Captain Ramage,commanding that son of John Rankine of Dudhope, J sq Dal 
- vessel.— July 23. Mr John Russell, of Ked- 29. At the Cape of Good Hope, 1m con- Tt 
ff getee—Mr Joseph Bruce, late of Dacca, sequence of a fall from his horse, Captain Wh 
aged 75.—Sept. 16. At Calcutta, Lieutenant -awrence Oliphant, of the 72d regiment 1 
William Macdougall, of the Corps of Ben- foot. cur 
G t gal Fngineers. To his acquirementsin the dept. 23. At Madeira, Lieut.-Col. James 


lindoostanee language, Mr Macdougell 
was indebted for his seleetion to fill the si- 
tuation which he long held in the College 


of Fort William. In that situation, the pos- 
session of considerable talents, aided by an 


St Clair, of the 87th regt. of foot. 

SO. At Barbadoes, on the 7th day after 
his arrival in the island, Mr John Strachan, 
surgeon, in the 22d year of his age, fourth 
son of the Rev. William Strachan, minister 


" 
extensive knowledge of the language which of Culter, near Biggar. 
4 i he protessed to teach, insured to Mr Mac- Get. 10. At Anugua, Mr ‘Thomas Blair, ful 
i } dougall the respect of his pupils. The par- surgeon, sixth son of the late Mr ‘Phomss fo 
a | tiality with which they beheld himmay be Blur, surgeon in Liberton, Lanarkshire. th 
a ascribed to another cause—to the suavity 30. At Surinam, David Hay, Fosq. of the at 
ey of his manners, resulting from the cheerful Customs there. m 


wind benienant temper of his mind. Mr Nov. 7. At Berbice, Mr James Gibson, 


- ~ aT al 


Macdougall died at the early age of 27 
vears ; and the loss of a young man, of so 
much promise, may be justly considered as 
a public misfortune. —Sept. At Calcutta, 
Mr Thomas Mayne Brown.—At ditto, 
Capt. Robert Graham Clarkson, 13:h regt. 
Native Infantry. 


At Madras. April. Gavin Trotter, Esq. 


Surzeon in the Hon. East India Company's 
service.—Aug. 21. At Seringapatam, Capt. 
Robert Barclay, of the 2d battalion Sth 
regt. Native Intantry.—At Madras, John 
Smith, Surgeon to his Majesty's 94th 
of foot.—Sept. 12. At Trichino- 
poly, Mrs Hay. wife of John Hay, Esq. 
Surgeon in the Hon. East India Compa: y's 
service, and eldest daughter of Major Gen. 
Gowdie, Madras Establishment 
At Bombay.—Feh. 1807. Lievt. John 
Gibson, 2d regt. Bombay Native Infantry, 
eldest son of the Jate Mr Peter Gibson, 
AyrimMarch 22. 1807. At duto, aged 26 
years, Fotheringham Ogilvie Fraser, Feq. 
ate Captain in the Ist batealion of th: “sth 
aegiment of foot, second son to Caps. ira. 


only son of the late Major James Gibson, 
Dumbartonshire fencibles, and grandson ot 
Mr James Gibson, surgeon in Edinburgh. 
20. At Pittsburgh, (America,) Alexander 
Addison, Esq. one of the most eminent 
Counsellors at the western bar. He was 
son-in-law to the Rev. Mr Grant of Elgio. 

26. At Jamaica, Mr Joseph Robertson, 
eldest son of Mr Robertson, merchant, E!- 
gin. 

29. Alexander Buchanan, Esq. of Tobage- 

Dec. 11. At Demerara, in the prime of 
youth, Mr Angus Scobie, son of Kenneth 
ocobie. Esq. of Achmore, Assynt. 

At Jima.ca, Major G. Crawford, of the 
2d West India regiment. 

Feb 1808. At Edinburgh, John Shaw, 
aged 108, 

Afarch. At Lisbon, aged 74, Charles Mur- 
ray, son of the late John Murray, 
of Philiphaugh, and many years his Britst- 
nic Majesty’s Consul at Madeira. 

O8. At Achmore, Assyut, aged 76, Ken- 
neth Scobie, Esq. 
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Aprit 4. At Dingwall, aged 75, Dr James 
Wishart, late physician in) Cromarty. 

5. at Largo, aged 76, James Calder- 
wood Durham, Esq. of Largo. 

>, At manse of Kells, Robert Lumsdaine, 


ae In Treland, after a life spent in the ac- 
tive exertion of every kind and generous 
quality, full of years and honour, that just- 
jy venerable and beloved character, the 
Countess Dowager of Morra, mother of 
far] Moira.—By her death, his Lordship 
acquires an addition to his fortune of GOOO], 
a-vear. 

», At Aberdeen, Capt. Andrew Mason, 
many years in the Jamaica trade from Leith. 

9. At Nuneaton, Warwickshire, Alexin- 
der Donald, Esq. formerly Jmerchaat in 
London. 

9, At Dunkeld, Mrs Amelia Ann Sophia 
Oliphant, wife of Charles Stewart, Esq. of 
Dalguise., 

10. At Whitmoorhall, Walter Dunlop, of 
Whitmoorhall, Esq. 

10. At Edinburgh, Dr William Lawson, 
surgeon, Royal Navy. 

10. At Durham Hill, Mrs Mary Aitken, 
spouse to David Anderson, Esq. Examiner 
of his Majesty's Customs for Scotland. 

Il, At Roehampton, Benjamin Gold- 
smid, ksq. an eminent banker. He was in 
perfect health on the Friday preceding. 

11. At Edinburgh, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, which he bore with uncommon 
fortitude, Mr John Hallion, comedian, of 
the Theatre Royal there, for SS years, much 
and justly regretted by his family and nu- 
merous friends. 

Robert Finlay, Esq. of Wallyiord, 


12, At Glasgow, Mr Allan Macaulay, 
manufacturer, 

12. At London, William Duncan, Esq. of 
Brunswick-Square. When sitting in his 
chair, in perfect health, reading a newspa- 
per, he fell back and expired immediately. 
: 12. At Edinburgh, Mrs Beatrix Colqu- 
oun, relict of the Rev. Thomas Miller, 
unister of the gospel at Lerwick. 

12. At Crieff, Mr John Cook, merchant. 

38. At Edinburgh, Mrs Susanna Adam, 
wife of John Clerk, Esq. of Eldin, and sis- 
ter of the late Robt. Adam, Fsq. architect. 
: 18, At ditto, Mrs Grizel Allan, wife of 
Mr Johnston, farmer, St Leonard's. 
Py Mr Charles Maitland, third son of 
Maitland Gibson, isq. of Clifton 


~it At Dumfries, Miss Jane Howatson, 
2 ond daughter of the lite William How- 
a Esq. of Hazliebrae. 
we At Kilsyth Farm, Mrs Grizel Sym, 
‘te of Captain Davidson, 


At London, M: James Hill, preach. 


er of the gospel, eldest son of Abram Hill, 
glover, Dundee, in the prime of life, deep- 
ly regretted by ali who knew him. 

14. At Tillicoultrie tiouse, the infant son 
of Duncan Glasfurd, Esq. of Villicoultrie. 

17. At Gartcraig House, George Miller, 
Esq. of Frankfield. 

17. At Edinburgh, suddenly, Mr James 
Brown, staymaker. 

18. At Glasgow, Miss Margaret Rae, 
She has bequeathed 150), to the Merchant-= 
Tlouse, 50]. to the Royal Infirmary, and 
10}, to the poor. 

20. At Leith, Capt. Robert Mudie, late 
of Springfield. 

21. At Edinburgh, Miss Margaret Camp- 
bell of Lochdochart. 

22. At Stow, the Rev. Willtam Kidston, 
minister of the Associate Congregation 
there, 

23. At Edinburgh, William Ross, a Chel- 
sea pensioner, aged 100. 

24. At London, John Anderson, Esq. 
banker. 

24. At Listubu, Ireland, Mrs Margaret 
Graham, spouse of Dr John M‘Robert, As- 
sistant Surgeon 2d bat. 92d regunent. 

24, At Edinburgh, Miss Khzabeth Ir- 
ving, daughter of the late George Irving, 
Esq. of Newton. 

24. At Musselburgh, Mr William Guild, 
aged 71 years. 

25. At Edinburgh, Miss Margaret Gil- 
christ, youngest daughter of the late Mr 
Archibald Gilchrist, merchant. : 

25. At Glasgow, in the 74th year of his 
age, John Campbell, sen. Esq. ; 

27. At Glasgow, in the fifth year of his 
age, George Jardine, the only son of John 
Jardine, Esq. Advocate. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mary Denham, young- 
est daughter of Mr ‘Thomas Denham of the 
Register Otiice. 

28, At Little Milton of Urr, John AL 
fleck, Esq. aged S2. 

Lately, Miss Isabella Langton, daughter 
of the Countess of Rothes. 

At Brighton, R. Henderson, Esq. 
late Physician to the Forces. 

At Clifton, of a mortification in his foot, 
Charles Wolseley, Esq. Adimiral of the Red, 
aged G7. 

At Lower Tooting, James Strachan, Esq. 
one of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House. 

Lately, at Wauchope, Charles Scott, 
Esq. of Wauchope. 

At Glasgow, Mrs King, relict of Mr 
Daniel King, of Row, Perthshire. 

At Park Place, Glasgow, Mr Andrew 
Sibbald, merchant. 

At manse of Cullen, the Rev. Mr Ro- 
bert Grant, m the 7sch year of his age, 
and 52d of his ministry. 
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At Pathhead, Pifeshire, Mrs Falconer, re- 
lict of John Falconer, Esq. of Putney Heath. 

Ar Falstone, Dr Weod, late of Jedburgh. 

At Dunse, aged 15, Miss Aitchison, 
daughter of Mr Aitchison, Renton Barus, 
This young Lady was at the dancing school, 
and had danced a minuet; she sat down, 
and was complaining of severe giddiness in 
her head, and instantly fell Jiteless beside 
her youthful companions, 

Alay 1. At Leslie, the Rev. Mr Georce 
Willis, in the 83d year of his age, and 49th 
of his ministry. 

2. At the manse of Symington, the Rev. 
Alexander Flockhart, minister of that pa- 
Tish. 

4, At Fort George, the Hon. James Stu- 
art, Lieutenant Governor of that place, 
and brother of the Earl of Moray. 

4. At T:anent, Mrs Ann Leitch, spouse 
of Robert Barclay, Supervisor of Excise. 

4, At Ydinbargh, Mr Alexander Ferrie, 
writer, Edinburgh. 

5. At Stirling, Mr Alexander Cunning- 
ham, merchant there, aged 89, leaving con- 
siderable sums for charitable purposes, un- 
der the d: ection of the Magistrates and 
Council of thet town. 

5. At Glasgow, Miss Jane Garden, young- 
est daughter of Francis Garden, Esq. 

5 At the manse of Kilwinning, Mr Wil- 
liam Steven, student of moral philosophy, 
at the university of Glasgow. 

5. At the Deanry House, Boking, in Fs- 
sex, aged 96, the Right Hon. and Rev. 
Lord Charles Murray Aynsley, youngest 
son of the late Duke of Athol, much and 
justly regretted. 


and Markets. 


6, At Dundee, Cap:. Lawrence Brows 
late of the Princess Royal revenue cuiter, : 

6, Mr George Keith, aced 19 years, soy 
of the Rev. Mr William Keith, Golspy, 

G, At Edinburgh, Mr Archibald Ochil- 
tree, jeweller, and assay master to the in- 
corporation of goldsmiths, 

6. At Glassel, Mr John Smyth, stucent 
in philosophy. 

8. Miss Margaret Mackenzie, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr Andrew Macken- 
zie, merchant, Leith. 

10. At Duimiries, Mr John Armstrone, 
writer, one of the town-clerks of that 
burgh. 

11. At Stirling, Robert Gray Glas, son 
of Mr William Glas, merchant, Stitling. 

14. At Park, Banffshire, Lachlan Gor- 
don of Park, Esq. writer to the signet. 

Lately, at Craigsanquhar, the infant 
daughter of Licut.Col. Spens. 


Scots Frans—Crop 1807. 


Fiaddington—W heat, 34s 64d.—Darley 
33s. 8id.—Oats, 28s. 9d.—Pease, 31s. 10d.. 

Edinburgh.— Wheat, $2s. 6d. — Barley, 
30s—Oats, 27s —Pease and Beans, 31s. 
Oatmeal, 275. 6d. 

Linlithvow.—Wheat, $28. 2d.—Barley, 
29s. Gd.—Oats, 27s. 2d.—Pease, 30s. 6d.— 
Oatmeal, 28s. 4d. 

Fife.—White wheat, 6d.—Red dit- 
to, 80s. 6d.—Rye, 19s. 6d.—Barley, 26. 6d. 
—Bear, 25s.—Oats, 24s. 6d.—Pease and 
Beans, 28s..—_Meal by weight, 27s. 6d.— 
Nlalt, 49s. 6d. 


Price of Stocks. 
| Bank 


5 per cent. 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 
“1SO8..] Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease- 


1808 _ Stock, Omnium. | Consols. May 6. 0135 6 
13.| 40 0 | 43 0 {35 0/55 © 
92 | ——— + 20.| 42 0 | 46 0 ]87 s7 

is. {239 | ——— | 68} 27.| 43 6 | 46 0 [38 38 


Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, i” 
Edinburgh Market, per Pect. 


London. 
Pease and 
180s. Oatmeal. Barley Meal. 
1808. | Wheat.| Barley | Oats. | Pease. Boils. | Price. | Bolls. | Price- 
64 74136 46 | 387 42] 50 56 10.| 248 | 25 | 40 18:17 
64 74/36 46157 42] 50 56 17. | 281 |95 24h | 40 [18 17 
64 75142 47 | 56 52 60 200 [27 96 | 50 |20— 
64 74} 40 46 | 95 441 54 63 Si. | 253 | 2897 | so 420— 
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